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Drifting. 
“Wake up, fellows, and get out of here quick, 


if you want to save your hides. There’s a big 
drift coming down on us and we’ve got to move!”” 

These words waked me, rather roughly, one 
bitter cold night of the first winter I spent on the 
plains. More asleep than awake, I crawled out 
of my comfortable bunk and began to dress. 
Evidently, a big ‘“‘norther,” as the Texans say, 
had come up since I had retired. I could feel 
our little one-room box-shanty tremble in the 
fierce gusts of wind, and could feel the snow sift 
in through the cracks. 

It was Tobe Wilson, the second relief guard 
for the night, that waked me, and I knew by the 
tone of his voice that there was real danger in 
the case. Ina very few moments I had donned 
my usual clothes and had buttoned a heavy 
buffalo-skin overcoat over them. 

My horse had been brought to the shanty door 
and now stood shivering in the biting wind. The 
poor brute’s whinnies showed that he felt the 
sudden cold almost as much as I did. How, with 
my fingers numb as they were, I ever managed 
to saddle him, I am unable to say. 

When I had finally mounted, I turned my 
attention to what was going on around me. 
Just a quarter of a mile north of the shanty there 
was a tall, six-wire fence, constructed of heavy 
bois-d’are posts and the strongest of barbed 
wire. It was the dividing line between our own 
land and the government land we had leased. 

After some minutes of hard galloping against 
the wind, I reached this fence. About a quarter 
of a mile farther north, I could now make out 
a black, confused-looking mass, that seemed 
gradually making its way forward. A continu- 
ous, low, rumbling sound that had something of 
the plaintive mingled with its awfulness. It was 
neither loud nor deep, but it was what you might 
call significant. 

Inexperienced as I was in ranch matters, 1 
knew what had happened. When the norther 
had come up, our big herd of twenty thousand 


grazing steers had .done as they always do on | those 


such occasions. They had huddled together in 
a densely compact mass to keep warm. This 
living mill was now grinding round and round, 
slowly moving away from the windward. This 
is a common habit among the vast herds on our 
Western prairies, but for which many more cattle 
would freeze to death than do. - 

Passing through a gate in the fence, I soon 
came within a few yards of the cattle. In the 
darkness and the light flurry-of flying snow, I 
could barely make out the figures of the cowboys 


as they sat shivering on their ponies. They had = 


long before done all they could do, and were 
now silently watching the almost imperceptible 
advance of the great drift of cattle. 

Just as I reached the place, big Dan Kirby, the | °° 
foreman of the outfit, dashed up from the ranch 
headquarters. He had ridden nine miles against 
that awful wind, having been summoned as soon 
as the drift began. 

“Great guns!” he shouted. “Why don’t you 
do something? Goin’ to let them drift all over 
creation an’ you a-doin’ nothin’ to stop ’em? 
Why didn’t you shoot ?” 

Quick as lightning he drew his heavy six- 

shooter and aimed atthe herd. Three successive 
flashes lit the air, but the reports, owing to the 
fury of the opposing wind, sounded more like 
the noise of a boy’s pop-gun than anything else. 
Big Dan was considered a dead shot, and I am 
confident that near fifty dollars’ worth of steers 
went down at his three shots, though we had no 
means of determining. 

The herd continued to advance as if nothing 
had happened. Perhaps they had not even heard 
the shots. 

“Yell, then!” shouted the foreman again. 
“Shoot! Howl! Anything!’ 

“Done yelled,” shouted Tobe Wilson, near by. 
Nevertheless, all eight of us yelled, shouted, 
fred our six-shooters in the air and made 
what, but for the wind, would have been a 
pandemonium. Under ordinary circumstances, 
it would have seared the cattle out of what wits 
they had, as well it might. As it was, they 
feared nothing but the storm. If they even 
heard our noises, they never once showed it. 

Our only policy now was to wait for a lull in 
the storm. If that should occur, we might 
frighten the herd, and thus break the drift. As 
we waited, we were compelled, step by step, to 
give way. 

Soon we had to retreat beyond the wire fence 
mentioned. I was anxious to see what would 
happen when the herd reached this. I waited, 
but nothing happened at all. Without even so 
much as a perceptible creak, half-a-mile of wire 
fence went down and the herd moved on as if 
there had been no fence in the way. 

When we reached our shanty, we took out 
what articles we could carry oh horseback and 
let the seanty remainder stay. Soon the black 
line neared this also. The shanty went down, 
and I never saw a stick of it afterward. It 
offered no more resistance to the drift than a ship 
would to the course of an iceberg. 

The wind still continued. Fora while our men 
feared the cattle would cross the intervening ten 
miles, break another fence and mix with another 
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big herd south of it. We soon saw, however, 
that at the slow rate of the drift such would not 
be the case. Near morning we gave the matter 
over and galloped off to headquarters, leaving the 
drift to take care of itself. We were nearly 
frozen, as it was. 

The next day I visited the scene of our night’s 
labor. Over a path of half a mile’s width, every 
particleof grass had been removed. A fire could 
not have taken it cleaner. Even the frozen 
ground had been cut down an inch or two below 
the level of the surrounding earth. 

The trail was marked, at intervals, by the 
carcasses of steers that had fallen and been 
trampled to death by their companions. The 
survivors were scattered over several counties. 
We spent the next week collecting them. 

Many drifts are more easily broken than was 
this one, which was the worst I have ever seen. 

In summer-time cattle often collect and drift 
away as if seeking escape from the intense heat 
of the sun. Such drifts, however, are compara- 
tively easy to break. ‘Then, again, cattle often 
drift in a given direction, when no particular 
reason can be assigned for their movement. 

The first year I was in Texas, they all drifted 
northwest. There was no huddling together, 
such as I have described, but whenever a herd 
was left to itself it would invariably move off in 
that direction. What the reason was, nobody 
knew. P. W. Horn. 
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A Tardy Apology. 


The famous Saturday Club of Boston, during 
the forty years of its prime, numbered among its 
members Agassiz, Lowell, Longfellow, Emerson 
and Holmes. By far the most brilliant talker 
of that distinguished assemblage was Doctor 
Holmes. His wise and witty sayings at the 
monthly dinners have come to us through closed 
doors. ‘I'he author of ‘Authors and Friends” 
says: 

Pragmante of the good things said at those 
monthly dinners were sometimes brought away, 
as loving parents bg EA 5 =_ + from a ~ 
aE» Sim on t but insufficient tl _ 
ragments, an oul cien' 
repraion whe bas, run, bore than. The 

wing ic inciden on m one of 7) 
occasions by Doctor Holmes, need 

: “Just forty —— * mine 

said one day, “I was whipped at school for a 
slight offence — — with a ferule right 
across my hands, I went home with 
blue mar whee the blood ha had and fi or 
a fortnight my hands were stiff and swollen from 
the blows. ‘The other day an old man called at 
my house and inquired for me. He was bent 
and could just creep along. When he came in 
aap: § ow do ge ya ay ertety 
our 0 y 

e sat and talked part about” ibdif 
= but I saw something ri siete in bla threat 
I knew it was that whipping. After a while 

Se Se 
whipping you once when I was in anger ; 

weighed on it, but I have not.’ Tt had 

on his mind all these years! He must 

of it before lying down to sleep peacefully.” 
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Basuto Mangling. 


In Mrs. Barkly’s book, “Among Boers and 
Basutos,” the writer gives an account of the 
ee ee ae 


Mangling is done in peculiar fashion 
tl t Basutoland, Wy also in the Orange 
an State The clothes are first sprinkled with 
spas) Satan, a chath in pogpeh Sema, with ts 

uare mass, a in w 
Chthes in yw be pen nd a blanket is fastened 
around the whole; and then the Dasete teen ond 

ris = on these great bundles, a regular 


— eater ste Uae a tame eee 
ny lap th their hands and dancing 


may Sound to English ears, this 


oe —— 
effect, and the clothes 


operation has th 
come out mangled to « turn. 
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Too Popular. 


“T’d like one of those new fly-killers,” said a 
summer resident to the proprietor of the one 
shop of Lockville. 

“T haven’t got one left,” said Mr. Matchett, 


prom tly. 
shall you have some more?” asked the 
summer residen! 

“T aint calculating to have an more of ’em 
ever, — the proprietor. *ve laid in two 
dozen 0’ fly-k: ios three times sence last 
A ril, and I can’t keep ’em on hand no way. 

won’t be two weeks before every one of ’em 
has yo eg pb yg A T can’t 
kee bothering with such inventions, and there 
aint a mite o’ use in my trying to stock up with 
them fiy-killers, — not a mite!’’ 
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Two Unusual Things. 


It is not desirable that men and women should 
make accusations affecting the essential politeness 
of each others’ sex, no doubt, but if this game is 
to be played it should be played well. 


A Paris paper records that in an omnibus a 
gentleman rose and gave his seat toa lady, who 
said, with some show of enthusiasm : 

“Oh, I thank oe oo sir!” 

“You surp thanking me at all, 
madam,” the pone nd answered ; “the fact is 
quite unusual.” 

“You have surprised me more by giving me 
your seat, sir,” the lady answered. 

And the passengers smiled—each at the 
expense of the other passengers’ sex. 
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VISITING CARDS. 


In order to introduce my written cards | # 
I will for a limited time write 100 for | 4 


$1.25. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
20 Cents for sample dozen. Agts. wanted. 
G. L. MARCY, Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
WANTED. 
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that positively prevents rink kling across shoulders 


Eb crushing of collars. Hundreds of boys are making 
big money, as this neneer o@ sells = er. Boys with a 
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You Will Fall i Sie 
With It. 
Everywhere admitted that 


Welcome Soap 
: 














is the Best Soap in New England. 
A strong Borax soap and abso- 
lutely pure. Insist on having it. 


Manufactured by 


CURTIS DAVIS & COMPANY. 











large acquaintance preferred. 
tle send 15 cents for sample ‘eens rer. and circulars to 
the selling agents, Fenton & Stickney, Brattleboro, Vt. 








No Metal Polish Like 


Solarine 


Se en 


olarine. 
does not keepit send us 
? is address with yours and 
we will see that you get it. 

USE IT ONCE AND YOU WILL USE NO OTHER. 
Eagle Oil & Suse _ 4 Co., 
Sole N. B. Agts., 102 Broa t., ston. 

















KISSES. 


A Delicious Confection. 
MADE FROM PURE MAPLE SUGAR. 
Sold by Grocers and Confectioners. 


SAMPLE BOX FREE 
to Companion readers for 4 cents in stamps 
for postage, and the address of a dealer. 
HOMER L. HOAG, Sole Mfr., Rutland, Vt. 
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Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds, 


room will give immediate relief. Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfeet- 
ant. Harmless tothe youngest child. Sold ioonaainn 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLERE CO., 69 Wall st. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO.,New York, Sole Agents 


— Girls and Boys! 


Here is a grand chance to earn 
‘ the Barney & Berry Cele- 
brated Extension Nickel- 
Plated Skates. 
Sell 7 lbs. for Boys’ style, 
10 Ibs. for Girls’ Skates. 
Also Watches, Dinner 
Sets, Lamps, Silver 
a Ware, etc. * intro- 
ducing our Teas, Coffees and Spices. It is easy, 
only a little of your time required. 





Catalogue containing Full Particulars, Free. 








A little care in the mak- 
ing is necessary, but you 
cannot exercise too much 
caution in the selection of 
the article itself. 

If you would have tea that 
is beyond compare, buy only 
Chase & Sanborn’s 
Package Teas, 


the most popular brands of 


which are 

Orloff—Formosa Oolong. 

K oh-i-noor,—English 
Breakfast. 

Orange Pekoe, Ceylon 
and India. 

Each brand is the best of 
its class, and each consists 
of leaves most carefully 
selected from districts re- 
nowned for the production 
of the highest grade crop. 
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FULLER TEA COMPANY, 


HINSDALE, N. H. 


Summer 


Land in 
Winter. 


Southern California ; 
The California Limited 
takes you there in 72 
hours from Chicago, over 
the Santa Fe Route. 

Only four days from 
Atlantic Coast. 

Most luxurious service 
via any line. 
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W. J. BLACK, G.P.A. C. A. HIGGINS, A. G. P. A. 
Topeka, Kan. Chicago. 
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A FREE TRIAL OF 

CANDO, ver Polis 
Silver Polish. 
ve made arrangements with dealers to 
give, there customers free 
CANDO” Silver Polish. If your dealer 
should not have it, send us hisaddress. We will 
see that you get it. First try it, then you'll buy it. 


§ COLONY & OSGOOD, 31 John St., Boston. 
Anam Keene, N. H. 
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All you have to do to get these 
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“ Cricket on the Hearth” Free} 


Other Famous Books, 


desirable books is to use . 


Shawmut Soap 


Best Soap Made for Kitchen 
and Laundry, and send us the 
wrappers. Order a cake from 
your grocer and see the list of 
books and how to get them — 


on every wrapper. 











JAS. F. MORSE & CO., Boston. 
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The Front Door. 


SOLD them all,” said Mrs. Rickert. 

“That’s a dollar and forty-four cents. 

I've got seven dollars already, and that’s 
almost nine dollars. I can go and speak to | 
Len Durfee on Monday.” 

She had said it to herself many times on the | 
way home. She had tramped fifteen miles that 
day: to the village four miles away, and on to 
the next, carrying two great pails of wild 


blackberries, and a quart measure rattling 


against them. She was known to the people 
of the two villages as “the berry-woman.” 

Mrs. Rickert was so tired that she dropped 
down in the doorway. She never locked her 
door; she possessed nothing that would tempt 
a burglar; her home had once been Mr. 
Dykeman’s corn-house. When he had built a 
larger one, he had plastered and clapboarded 
the old one, cut a window, taken the structure 
off its stilts, moved it into a distant unused lot, 
and rented it for a nominal sum to the berry- 
woman. 

The window was at the back, and she had 
herself put in a partition which separated her 
bedroom from the rest of the strange domicile, 
which the movers had set in place just as it 
chanced. The road lay to the west, and 
beyond it a mile-long pond; but to this fair 
scene the house turned a blank, blind side. 
And from the door, where Mrs. Rickert sat, 
the outlook was not inviting; Mr. Dykeman’s 
pigsties, in the middle distance, were its 
prominent feature. 

The berry-woman had a cheerful, round, 
honest, middle-aged face. People bought berries 
of her when they did not want them, because 
she stirred their sympathies and their kindly 
sense of humor. She worked hard for her 
poor living; gathered and sold berries and 
nuts, or worked out by the day at cleaning 
and whitewashing, or any odd jobs. She had 
weeded onions and dug potatoes for Mr. 
Dykeman. 

But she had the capacity for keen enjoyment 
of the simple, few pleasures of her hard-worked 
life. She was seamed and sunbrowned and 
horny-handed, but her face had always a 
tranquil and smiling pleasantness. 

Now, when she was able to stand on her 
tired feet, she made a cup of tea, and ate some 
bread and butter and blackberries with it; then 
she sat down in her one rocker in the dim 
interior of her little house. But she could not 
sit still. Her face kept breaking into little 
twitching smiles. She went to the door and 
peered out into the gathering dusk. Finally 
she put on her hat and hobbled forth. 

“T declare,” she said, “I ought to be ashamed | 
of myself to go traipsing off again to-night, 
but seems as if I can’t sleep a wink without 
telling Adelaide!’ 


She walked half a mile down the road through 
The air was full of | 


the dewy darkness. 
fragrant, earthy odors, and of the shrill chirp 
of crickets. 

Adelaide was sewing, bent close to her lamp. 
She was setting her stitches with a speed | 
almost furious. One sleeve was pushed to her | 
elbow ; she had not found time to pin back a | 
wisp of hair that straggled on her cheek | 
uncomfortably. 
anxiety of her thin face, she would have 
looked ludicrous. 

“T knew ’twas you,” she said, looking up in 
welcome. ‘“You’ve been clear to Buxton 
to-day, haven’t you? My! you ought to be 
tired enough to stay at home, Malviny Rickert !” 
she declared, jokingly. 

“Well, I am,” said Mrs. Rickert ; she looked 
apologetic. ‘I sold all my berries, Adelaide, 
and I’ve got almost nine dollars saved up now 
all together, and —’’ 

Adelaide’s worn face lighted with immediate | 
presage ; she even dropped her needle. “You’re | 
going to have your front door, Malviny!” she | 
said. 


“Yes, sir, | am!” said Mrs. Rickert, in open | Mrs. Peterson goes up to see her daughter | and you can’t blame them,” said the berry- | 


triumph. 
She rocked back and forth, with loud squeaks 


But for the restless, sharp | 








house, for I’ll be right there long as I’m any- 
where in this world, it’s likely. I’m going to 
have the whole top of it glass, and it’ll be a 
door and a window, too, and just as handy to 


of her chair, while she poured her cheerful | 
confidence into the sympathizing ears of the 
younger woman. It was a well-worn subject. 
They had talked of it many a time. 


pleasant. ‘And now that I’m going to have a 
front door, I want to get a new bonnet. 
“The boys are abed, aren’t they ? 

been at work to-day ?” 


Charley 


“I couldn’t think of anything else all day. | see from in the winter, when I can’t have it| “Yes. He’s been chopping up at Mr. 
I kept saying, ‘Perhaps by this time next week | open. I went and had a talk with Len Durfee | Peterson’s wood-lot. I hate to have him. We 
I’ll have my front door.’ I’ve been saving for | about it last fall, soon as ever I begun to see need the money bad enough, Malviny, but he 


my way clear to getting it. He said he’d put 
in the door and two front steps all for seven 
dollars, and that’s awful reasonable. 

“TI don’t know but it’s wicked and wasteful 
to do it, Adelaide. It’s a sight of money. I 
guess it’s more than I ever spent before, all at 
once. But I’ve been thinking of it, planning 
for it, for three years. It’s seemed, time and 
again, as if I couldn’t really stand it another 
but I do. It hasn’t seemed real respectable, | minute, not to have any front door. And now 
| somehow ; I haven’t felt like other folks. I’m really going to have it, I don’t fairly know 

“But that wasn’t the worst of it. I don’t what to do, I’m so tickled!” 
| have much time to sit around, goodness knows, | The little anxious widow heard her with a 


it ever since I’ve been in that house, Adelaide. 
I can afford it now; I’ve got the money for 
it,” said Mrs. Rickert, with blameless pride, 
“and I’m going to have it. 

“You don’t know how bad I’ve wanted it, 
Adelaide! Well, you do; I’ve told you hun- 
dreds of times, I guess. Just the idea of it, the 
idea of not having any front door—it’s galled 
|me. Perhaps I ought not to feel so about it, 


isn’t anything but a boy, and it’s too much for 
him. He came home to-night all tuckered out, 
| and kind of feverish, and 1 made him some hot 
drink and put him to bed.” 

“T’ll try to get up and see you when your front 
door’s done,” Adelaide promised, when her 
visitor went home. 

Mrs. Rickert spent the entire afternoon of 
the next day, which was Sunday, in an old 
straight, wooden chair. She had brought it 
around to the side of the house and placed it, 
with careful precision, where the front door 
would be; and she sat there in utter peace, 
looking down at the road 
and at the shimmering 
pond and the greenness 
that edged it. The sun 
shone there hotly, but she 
did not heed it, or the 
astonished looks of the 
people who passed. 

“1’ll dig the grass up and 
have a good-looking front 
walk,” she thought, “and 
I’ll get some round stones 
and whitewash them, and 
put along by the edges of it. 
1’ll have a rag mat on the 
steps. I’m going to have 
a flower-garden right here, 
this side of the walk; I’ll 
have some asters and 
zinnias and petunias ; it isn’t 
too late for any of them. 
And I'll plant a morning- 
glory or a creeper of some 
kind, and run it up all 
round the door.” 

When she set out to see 
the carpenter, early Mon- 
day morning, she stopped 
at Adelaide’s. She stepped 
in softly, and waited till 
Adelaide came out of the 
bedrvom. “I heard Charley 
was sick,”’ she said, in a 
whisper. “I heard it this 
morning.” 

“You needn’t whisper,” 
said Adelaide. She sat 
down and took her chin in 
her hand. “He don’t seem 
to sense anything much. 
He isn’t clear out of his 
head, but he just lies there 
dull and tired. He's gota 
good deal of fever.” 

“My!” the berry-woman 
gasped. ‘“‘Why, he’s real 
only Sundays, but what time I do have I want | warm, responsive gladness. ‘‘I’m as glad as I | sick, isn’t he? Do you know what it is?” 
a front door to sit at. I’ve got awful sick of | can be, Malviny,” she said. “I am!” | “Mrs. Peterson says it’s typhoid fever,” his 
sitting there and looking at Mr. Dykeman’ 3| “T know you are,” said Mrs. Rickert. She} mother answered. ‘He must have had it for 
| pig-pens. They’re about all I can see from | let her contented silence lengthen. | a week, if it is; he hasn’t been well. When he 
the door, I declare they are. I can hear them| From the next room came the sound of heavy | | woke up yesterday morning his mind was 
| squealing almost any time of the day or night, | breathing. The bare, poor sitting-room had a| wandering, and his tongue was dry and he 
and that’s enough, without sitting and looking | neglected look. Adelaide Jennings had been | had fever, and he hadn’t strength to get up; 
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“Is IT YOUR MONEY?” 


at the sties. They aren’t very close, but I can | a notable housekeeper, but she had scant time land he’s laid that way ever since. Mrs. 
see them. | now for attention to her own home. Peterson’s had typhoid fever in her family 
“Round to the front, now—you don’t know| A year anda half ago her husband, cutting | twice, and she knows the symptoms. She 


says there isn’t much of any doubt it’s that.’ 
“My goodness! Had the doctor, haven't 
you? What did he say it was?” 


how handsome it is there! I can see some of | ice in the pond, had been killed by the fall of a | 
| the pond even when the leaves are on, for | heavy block from the wagon; and since then 
| there’s a good clear gap in the trees right | his widow had known only a desperate struggle 


across from my house. I can see the water | | to keep herself and her children. She worked Adelaide shook her head and lifted her eyes. 
| Shining, and the trees making a round arch | |far beyond her slender powers. She sewed, |'They were unnaturally hard and bright. “I 
| right over it, and growing up tall and real | | 80 far as she could get sewing to do; she did | haven’t had the doctor,” she answered. ‘There 


| isn’t any doctor I can have, Malviny.”’ 


“Why, Doctor Fitch,” said the berry-woman, 
in slow astonishment. ‘“‘He’s doctored for you, 


beautiful all along the bank, pines and cedars | chance jobs, as did the berry-woman, and she 
and beeches and white birch, and lots of little | took in washing. 

bushes besides. 1t looks awful pretty. She and Mrs. Rickert were bound by the 

“And then I want to see the road; I do, | ties of their common condition. ‘They knew | hasn’t he?’ 

Adelaide. There’s folks going by almost all | the hardships of gaunt poverty, and the care | “Yes, he has.” 
the time, riding and afoot. Some are folks I | that stalks in its track, and a full understanding | meagre arms tightly folded. 
know to speak to, and some I know by sight, | was between them. I had the lung fever last winter. I haven’t 
and some I haven’t ever seen before. Different! “If there’s anything left after I’ve paid | ever paid him a cent, Malviny. I owe him 
times of the year, there’s lots to see that’s! Len Durfee,” said Mrs. Rickert, “and I’m | twelve dollars. Part of it is from last fall, 
interesting. There’s loads of hay going past, and | calculating there will be a little, I’m going to when Johnny cut his foot. I can’t keep on 
thrashing- machines and reaper-and-binders, | get me a new bonnet, Adelaide. When the | running up a bill I’m not able to pay. I can’t 
| and loads of apples going to the cider-mill, Dykemans take me to meeting at the Centre, I | go to him without a cent of what I owe him, 
| and logs to the sawmill, and milk for the | declare I feel ashamed of my old hat. I’ve | and ask him to come here again, clear from the 





Adelaide sat with her 
“T had him when 








cheese - factory, and hemlock bark to the | worn it the same way two or three years | Centre, and attend to a long fit of illness. I 
| tannery. The Beebe boys go past every night | without having any new trimming on it. The | don’t know that he’d come.’ 
after the cows, and the man goes by with the | young folks there at the Centre—I’ve seen Mrs. Rickert stared at her blankly. ‘You 


owe him twelve dollars?” she ejaculated. 
Even to her, Adelaide had never told it. 
about every day, or else Susy goes down there. | woman, with the kindliness, the magnanimity | She knew it to be a tragic confession. Adelaide 
“Tt’s just the same as fixing up my own | which went far to make her cramped life | had a high, inborn pride, which her poverty 


| mail from Trumbull at five o’clock regular, and | | them laughing about it, among themselves ; 
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had only emphasized. 


humility ; but she respected it. 

1 do, Malviny. I’ve kept clear of debt, all 
but that. 
like the idea of being in debt. He never was in 
debt, never a cent; he’d have worked his fingers 
off before he would have been. And-I’m just 
the same. Why, I’ve taught it to the boys, to 
be afraid of owing anybody. And bere I am, 
with a twelve-dollar debt I can’t pay. 


“I’ve tried awful hard to settle it up,” she | 


went on. “I’ve worked and I’ve scrimped, 
Malviny. Sometimes I’ve got a dollar or two 
saved up ahead, but something bas taken it. I 
haven’t got a spare cent for him, and that’s the 
end of it. I don’t know when I'll ever pay 
him. I don’t see any prospect of it; and I 
can’t go on making it larger,’ Adelaide repeated. 
“T can’t, Maiviny.”’ 

She had decided on the right course as she saw 
it through the narrow restrictions of her serupu- 
lous honesty and her resolute, pitiful pride. 
“My goodness !”’ the berry-woman gasped again. 
She could not express more adequately all her 
astonishment and distress. 

“There isn’t any other doctor any nearer than 
Trumbuil,”’ said Adelaide; “and I haven’t any 
way to send for him, and I shouldn’t be any 
more justified in doing it if I had. I couldn’t 
ever pay him either, it isn’t likely. There isn’t 
anything I can do. I don’t know which way to 
turn, Malviny. Charley will die, I guess.” 

** Adelaide!”’ the berry-woman expostulated. 

“I’m trying to get ready to expect it,’ said his 
mother. She shed no tears, and her voice was 
tense and sharp. “I don’t know what needs to 
be done for him. Mrs. Peterson says he ought 
to have milk to drink, and nothing else much, 
and I’ve given it to him, but he won’t take it; he 
can’t take anything. J can’t doctor him ; I don’t 
know what’s the proper medicine, nor how to 
take care of him the right way. I don’t know 
how I can pull him through, Malviny; nor I 
don’t expect I shall. They have relapses, with 
typhoid fever, and go off when you think they’re 
getting well; and without any doctoring — 

“I’ve rested all my hopes on him, Malviny. 
He’s most fourteen now, and he’s an awful help 
to me already. He’sa good boy, and willing to 
work. He’s too willing; that’s the reason he’s 
broke down now, he’s worked too hard. He’s 
my main stay, and he ‘would have been more and 
more of one. He's all Thad to look to for any 
help, and now T’m going to Jose him. 

“You wonder I don’t ery and take on, I 
suppose. I can’t. I’ve been through so much 
trouble, Malviny, seems as if I haven’t got any 
feeling leftin me. I feel numb.” She swallowed 
a dry sob, and went in to her sick boy ; and her 
friend followed her. 

Mrs. Rickert did not go on to the carpenter's. 
She took a few mechanical steps in that 
direction, then she turned slowly and walked 
home. 

An August haze hung over the far hills, but 
the nearer world was flooded with glory. The 
sunlight made all things vivid. The birches along 
the pond stood in bright contrast to the darker 
pines; the sumac held the richness of eas 
bloom. 

The berry-woman’s round, brown face had a 
fixed solemnity. She sunk down in her doorway, 
and looked off at Mr. Dykeman’s pig-pens. She 
sat there long and motionless. “Oh dear me!” 
she said once, aloud, with a groan. And then, 
by slow and pleasant degrees, her face cleared 
and brightened. 

She unlocked a cupboard in the wall, and took 
a wallet out of the paper wrapped and tied 
around it. She counted the little roll of bills and 
the change it held; then straightened her hat, 
put on some large black cotton gloves, and set 
out again. 

A wagon overtook her, and the driver halted. 
He was carrying a load of lumber, and a calf in 
a crate of twisted willow. “Going to the Centre?” 
he asked. “Aint much style about this rig, but 
T’ll give you a lift.” 

“Thank you kindly,” said Mrs. Rickert. 

It was a long, slow, jolting trip. When they 
talked, their voices were jerked out comically. 

*‘Where do you want to go?” said the man. 

“I’m going to the doctor’s,” the berry-woman 
answered, and the man good-naturedly set her 
down. there. 

‘The doctor opened the door to her, and led the 
way to his office and handed her a chair. 

“I’m Mrs. Malviny Rickert,” she said, ‘‘and 
I’ve come from Dykeman’s Corners. Mrs. 
Jennings’s boy Charley has got the typhoid 
fever. I’ve been there this morning. She didn’t 
feel as if she could send after you. She says she 
owes you a bill of twelve dollars, and she can’t 
pay you anything, she hasn’t got it; and she 
didn’t know how to ask you to come out there 
and attend to another spell of sickness.” 

She opened her wallet carefully, and laid her 
roll of bills on the table. 

“T want you to come,” she said. “She don’t 
know what to do for him till she’s seen a doctor. 
‘That’s almost nine dollars; and I’ll try to give 
you the other three. I guess after awhile I 
can.” 

The doctor eyed the roll. 
he asked. 

“Yes, it’s mine. That’ll do just as well, won’t 
it?” said the berry-woman, anxiously. 

She waited, in apprehension. She was deeply 


**Is it your money ?” 


It was a puzzle to the | impressed by what seemeéd:to her the fineness of 
berry-woman, whose nature was one of simple | the room, by the great books in cases and the 


There wasn’t anything Henry hated | 


| and had hardly forborne a smile. Now he looked 
| at her anew, and saw in her nothing laughable, 
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phials on shelves. She was awed by the atmos- 
phere of a learning so immeasurably beyond 
her. She knew not what might be the august 
rules and workings of the profession, and she 
suffered vague fears for her success. 

The doctor was silent. He had taken in the 
droll ancientness of her poverty-marked aitire, 


although his eyes roved from her antiquated hat 
to her ample, dusty old gaiters. He suffered a 
strange and confusing sense of inferiority to her. 
The blood warmed his face. 

“T wouldn’t take a cent of your money,” he 
said, “if I could help it. But I am not very 
well-off myself, and I’ve got a family to support, 
and I suppose I haven’t any more right to let 
one debt go than I have another. We’ll call this 
square, though ; this ‘Il settle the whole bill.” 

“Thank you-kindly,”’ said the berry-woman. 

“And IT’ll do my best for the boy, Mrs. 
Rickert,” the doctor said, stepping after her to 
the door. 

Mrs. Rickert went to church with the Dyke- 
mans, two weeks later. She wore her old flat 
hat, with its trimming of worn ribbon and one 
frayed feather, and she saw a knot of young girls 
smiling at each other behind their suppressing 
hands, as she passed through the vestibule. 

“How’s Mrs. Jennings’s boy?” a woman 
whispered to her. 

‘*He’s better,” Mrs. Rickert answered. ‘The 
doctor says he’s out of danger now.” She turned 
to her questioner a face full of eager gladness. 

She walked on to Adelaide’s, when the Dyke- 
mans had set her down at home. She found her 
sitting in her door, looking out at the brightness 
of the noonday. She wore a stiffly clean blue 
calico. The sitting-room was put in neat order. 
A vase of phlox filled it with mild sweetness ; 
the warm breeze swept through the open | 
windows, ‘There was a pervasive air of peace | 
and cheerfulness. 

Charley was asleep. Mrs. Rickert tiptoed into 
the bedroom. ‘“‘He looks better than he did 
yesterday,’’ she whispered to his mother, coming 
back ; “I can see he does.” 

“He’s getting along fast,% said Adelaide. She 
looked up at her friend, smiling. She was more 
like her old self than the berry-woman had seen 
her for many a day. 

“You can’t have your front door, Malviny,”’ 
she said. She had said it many times, in com- 
passion and despair. Now, overcome by the 
pity of it, she gathered up her starched skirt and 
began to ery. 

The berry-woman did not speak, but she laid 
her hand on Adelaide’s, and stroked it. Her 
own eyes were wet, but not with any deploring 
"| grievance. A serene light shone in her face, and 
illumined and transfigured it. ; 

Emma A. OPPER. 
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Calhoun Was Present. 


Despite differences of political faith, the per- 
sonal relations between Webster and Calhoun 
were always of the pleasantest and friendliest 
character. In ‘Historic Homes in Washington” 
Mary S. Lockwood relates the following touching 
incident, which occurred between these statesmen 
at the time of Webster’s famous Seventh of 
March speech : 

“The venerable South Carolina senator was 
very ill in his room at the old Capitol building. 
It was his final illness. Mr. Webster had 
called upon him on the previous day. The} 
coming speech was alluded to. Mr. Calhoun | 
expressed a wish to hear it. Mr. Webster 
replied that he hoped Mr. Calhoun would be | 
able to get to the Senate Chamber. At heart 
he had no expectation of it. Mr. Calhoun, too, | 
shook his head sadly, and remarked that he! 
feared he should never again leave thet room ; | 
and Mr. W: 
that his friend’s days were numbered. | 

“Mr. Webster had not been speaking long on | 
the following day when a tall, gaunt figure, 
wrapped in a long black cloak, with deep, | 
cavernous black eyes and a thick mass of snow- 
white hair, brushed back from the large brow 
and falling to the shoulders, 
advanced with slow and feeble 
steps through the lobby behind 
the Vice-President’s chair; and 
then, aided by one of the senators, 
approached and sank into a chair 
on the opposite side of the Cham- 
ber. Mr. Webster’s face was 
turned from him, so that he did 
not see this almost apparition 
enter. It was Mr. Calhoun. 

“In the course of the speech 
Mr. Webster had occasion to 
allude to something which Mr. 
Calhoun had said in debate as ‘the utterance of 
the distinguished and venerable senator from 
South Carolina, who, I deeply regret, is pre- 
vented by serious illness from being in his seat 
to-day.’ 

“Mr. Calhoun moved restlessly in his chair, his 
head and body bent eagerly forward, and he 
made a great effort to rise and interrupt the 
orator, but sank back, evidently exhausted. 














‘half rose from lis seat, and in his old voice 








Mr. Webster, all unconscious of his presence, 


COMPANION. 


continued to pour forth the volume of his | could fairly feel Uncle John’s keen eyes fixed on 
eloquence. Presently he had occasion.to refer his back, and he heard—or was it only his 
to Mr. Calhoun again as ‘the eminent senator tortured imagination ?—a chuckle of anticipatory 
from South Carolina, whom we all regret so | triumph from the fiend Bill. 

much to miss from such a cause from his accus-| ‘‘Green country péople! Hulking simpleton!” 
tomed seat to-day.’ | he groaned to himself, and cursed his folly. 

“Mr. Calhoun again grew restless, his large, | He had reached the orchard in safety, however, 
bony hands. nervously grasped -the chair, and | and was breathing easier, when the “nigh” 
his black eyes grew fierce in their’ eagerness. | wheels dropped heavily into a rut and the entire 
Rallying his powers with a supreme effort, he | left-hand side of the load, with Henry on top of 
it, slid into the ditch. Then Uncle John and 
exclaimed, ‘The senator from South Carolina is | the fiend Bill and we two wide-mouthed imps 
in his seat!’ |eame and looked at the ruin and at Henry 

“With a startled look Mr. Webster turned. sprawling ignominiously in the midst of it; and 
When he saw that his friend had actually risen | Uncle John offered him 
from a bed of death to creep in his-weakness to | ironical condolence. 
the Capitol to hear his speech, emotion for the Bill’s face was inde- 
moment so overcame him that he was unable to | scribable. 
proceed with his argument. He could only But you should have 
acknowledge the touching compliment of Mr.|seen Henry unload 
Calhoun’s- presence by a bow, and -with a sad , when the wreck, under 
smile resumed his intérrupted speech. | jary-masts, as it were, 

‘“*But afew days more, and Calhoun lay dead | finally reached the 
in state within those walls.” | barn! It is easy enough 
to pitch the hay off a 

o properly loaded wagon 


—if you know how. 
“A Ton of Hay.” One of Uncle John’s rare boasts was that he 
aes ir 
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could pitch off one of his own loads as clean as 
if the hay were bound and laid on in bundles 
Henry, being a green-| like barley. But a greenhorn, working at a 
horn from the city, | greenhorn’s load,—well, as Chaucer would have 
failed to understand that | said, “‘It was a joye for to seen him swete.” 
loading hay is, in its}; One time he would plunge his fork into the 
way, one of the fine} chaotic mass and sweat and tug at a bunch with 
arts. The mistake was | all his strength without budging it an inch, not 
natural enough. If you| perceiving in his bewilderment that it was 
have never watched at- overlapped by the bunch he stood on. Hemight 
tentively while a load | as well have tried to lift himself by his boot- 
was being made up, you 
ean hardly realize how 


straps. At the next plunge he would bring away 

a little pitiful handful that a baby could lift. 
cunningly-contrived a piece of architecture it is. It took him over thirty-five long minutes, 

Henry was a second cousin of ours, and had | | working desperately, to pitch off about two-thirds 

come out to the farm that summer for the first of a ton—thirty-five minutes of interminable 
time. He was a tall, powerful fellow, who had | | dust, perspiration and aching muscle; thirty-five 
won the hammer-throw at his intercollegiate | | age-long minutes of smarting under a steady fire 
games, and was proud of it. Finding us in the | of ironical encouragement from Uncle John, 
thick of haying, he at once said to himself that | and of winkings and chucklings from the delighted 
here was just the way to keep in training. So/| Bill. 
the next morning after his arrival he rather| At last the rack was clear. Uncle John took 
patronizingly offered to take Uncle John’s nee out his watch. 








on the load. “Thirty-five minutes —two-thirds of a ton — 
Uncle John hesitated. “Did ye ever load | pooty hefty feller, aint ye?” 
hay ?” he asked. Henry smiled as before, but his smile was 


‘Never touched a pitchfork in my life,” said 
Henry. “Guess they don’t teach hayin’ at your college. 
“Then I guess ye hadn’t better try it,’’ said | Well, we'll teach ye. Ye’ll do pooty well after 
Uncle John. | the city outside gits rubbed off’n ye;” and he 
Henry glanced down at his big biceps and glanced approvingly at Henry’s fine chest and 
thought of that winning hammer-throw, and of shoulders. ‘“‘Why, at 
the glory and fame of it. He not able to load your age I pitched off 
hay! It was-really too funny, and he smiled a many a ton in five min- 
superior smile at Uncle John’s rustic simplicity. utes.” 
A shrewd twinkle suddenly lighted up the Henry looked incred- 
corner of Uncie John’s brown eye. “Well, ulous. 
s’pose ye try it,” said he; and as we started for “Ye think not? T’ll 
the field, Bill, the farm-hand, vainly tried to bet ye I kin do it to-day 
conceal a grin behind the horny breadth of his in four,” said Uncle 
big palm. John. 
“What a great, hulking, lubberly simpleton en , “Tt can’t be done!’ 
that fellow Bill is,’ thought Henry to himself. “‘ © — -< cried Henry, excitedly. 
My brother Teddy nudged me in the ribs, then | “I may be any the city, but I’m not so green as 
he slyly drew down one under eyelid. ‘“‘D’ye| to believe that.” 
see anything green in my eye?” he whispered.| “It kin be done,” said Uncle John, decisively, 
We had to fall to wrestling in the bottom of the “and I’ll prove it this very afternoon.” 
wagon to relieve our feelings. | Teddy’s eyes opened wide with wonder. So 
Henry was really a sight worth seeing, as he | did mine. Bill, down on the floor unhitching 
posed on the wagon-rack and tossed the hay | the horses, shook his head dubiously. He had 
about with easy power, pitching it much farther | seen some “husky hayin’ ” in his day, but never 
than was necessary, just to show us green | such a feat as Uncle John proposed. 
| country people how easy this sort of thing was | It was three.o’clock in the afternoon, and the 
to a college athlete. ‘hot July sunshine was shimmering over the dusty 
The twinkle in Uncle John’s eyes grew | | road, when the momentous ton, drawn by a pair 
shrewder. ‘“Pooty hefty feller, aint ye?” he| of quick-stepping black horses, turned into the 
remarked. | yard and swept on toward the white farmhouse 
Tlenry assented with a nonchalant smile. and the green level beyond, where the big barn 
Bill, the farm-hand, grinned wider. It doesn’t | lifted its new “eupaloe’ proudly against the 
do, you know, to toss hay about the rack with | western sky. 
farther than is necessary, at hap- | Bill the burly drove; Uncle John stepped 
hazard. A good load is built up as solidly and | rapidly along behind—a rough, stout, sunburned, 
systematically as a stone wall, so that it will athletic figure. Henry walked beside him. 
| outride rough roads and windy weather with | | Teddy and I, to a tune of whoops, halloos and 
perfect safety. Henry’s load, as he described it | | yells, danced a barefoot hornpipe on the grass in 
afterward, looked like the head of hair on a} | honor of the occasion. 
football half-back after a hard scrimmage,,| “Look here, youngsters!” called Uncle John. 
magnified some fifty or sixty Gem | “Don’t you yell afore we’re out o’ the woods. 
eters. | Up with ye onto the mow! I want ye to tread 
“Fine-lookin’ load ye re makin’,” | the hay back under the eaves.” 
said Uncle John, smiling benignly.| Teddy gave a war-whoop in reply, and led 
Teddy and [ snickered. Henry said | the way to the barn at a double-quick. We 
nothing. He was beginning to realize | charged up the great mow like the Union line at 
that something was wrong. | Missionary Ridge, scattering the swallows in 
The edges of the load were crum-| wild fright out of their clay nests along the 
bling away and tumbling off in the | rafters. 
most unaccountable fashion. One| There was a loud trample of hoofs on the 
entire corner started for the ground, | planks below and the hay-wagon swept in. 
and was only rescued by the most | Then followed silence. 
heroic efforts of Uncle John and; “Twenty-three hundred pounds.” It was 
Bill. The farm-hand’s grin widened | Uncle John’s voice, from the hay-scales outside, 
to portentous dimensions. | speaking to Henry. ‘“‘Never mind the extra 
Henry grew nervous. It was with a great sigh | three hundred. A few forkfuls ’Il fall off in 
of relief that he took on the last cock and started unloadin’.’”’ Then, after a pause, “I s’pose that 
for the barn. But the end was_not yet. The new-fangled stop-watch o’ your’n ’Il keep the 
road was rough and his nervousness returned as_ time all right?” 
he felt the wretched load quake and slide at) ‘“‘I’ll guarantee the watch.” 
every jolt. It was going to pieces under him We lay down on our stomachs and peered over 
like a rotten raft in a choppy sea. Close behind | the edge of the mow. Uncle John was just 
him, he knew, we followed, gloating already, he | climbing upon the load, his brown eyes glowing 
was sure, over his expected humiliation. He! with energy. Bill’s had caught their fire. He 


sickly, not nonchalant. 
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sprang up the mow as if his two hundred pounds 
had been twenty. 

Then, taking a paper of fine-cut from his hip 
pocket, he selected a fresh chew with uncommon 
eare and earnestness. Then he tightened his 
belt, swabbed the sweat-beads off his forehead 
with his shirt-sleeve, and looked anxiously at 
Unde John. The honor of the farm was at stake. 


Teddy and I gazed.down at the big load and | 


grew excited. That 
huge mass pitched up 
such a height in four 
minutes! It couldn’t 
be done. Then we 
looked atUncle John, 
felt the glow of his 
spirit, and knew that 
it must be done, could 
be done, would be 
done. 

His shirt was open 
at the front to give 
free play and fresh air to the big neck and 
swelling chest; the sleeves were rolled to 
the shoulder, showing his arms, all muscular 
ridges and sinewy hollows, brown as the sun 
could burn them. SHe plucked the broad- 
brimmed straw hat off his head and pitched it 
spinning out into the white sunshine; then- spat 
resolutely upon his hands, gripped his pitchfork 
in the position of “charge bayonets,” and 
planting his big boots and bow-legs wide apart, 
stood sturdy as a rock-based pyramid, looking 
at the two-thousand-pound mass below him with 
grim confidence. 

lt was a masterpiece of its kind. The hay 
was clover, stout and long in the stalk, and so 
especially fit for handling. It had been cocked 
and loaded to a nicety. No “scatterings” had 
been permitted. The cocks had been placed on 
the wagon-rack with the regularity of ashlar 
masonry, so that the process of unloading might 
be as simple as taking down, one by one, a pile 
of stacked-up bricks. 

“Are you ready on the load ?” called Henry. 

“All ready !’ 

“Are you ready on the mow ?” 

“Ready 1? 

There was a moment’s hush, as before the 
bursting of a thunder-storm, Teddy and I 
breathless with suspense. 1 

“Go!” 

The spectacle that followed was astonishing. 
To us on the mow it was as if a new kind of 
volcano, opening through 
the wagon-rack, had sud- 
denly burst into a fierce 
eruption of dust, hay, and 
dried clover-heads. Bill 
the burly bent his great 
back and gnarly muscles 
to keep himself from 
being fairly buried. The 
hay rolled back under the 
eaves in great billows, 
and Teddy and I plunged 
wildly about in the midst, 
panting with heat, choking 
streaming with sweat. 





dust and | 
We thought we’d die! | 

The air under the barn-shingles was like | 
the fiery furnace of Shadrach, Meshach and 


with 


Abednego. 
tropics was pouring in a flood on that single roof. 
‘The slow seconds crawled endlessly. 


passed—a whole half-hour—a whole purgatorial 
eycle—and still the clover rolled in on us. Oh, 
for a drink of water! My throat thirsted like 
noonday sand of the Sahara. The game was up | 
long ago. 


“Say,” gasped Teddy, as his head emerged | 
from a hay-breaker that had just rolled him over, | 


“can you see the rack ?” 
Yes, if we could only see the boards of the 
rack! That meant a speedy delivery out of all 
miseries. I gazed anxiously as Sister Anne on 
Bluebeard’s tower. 
shot slantwise athwart the load from a western 
window, and pierced the eddying dust-cloud. 

Full in the light of it I saw Uncle John, his 
wet, red face contorting, and his lips compressing 
as he stretched his powerful muscles to his task, 
the polished steel of his pitchfork tines flashing 
through the hay chaos around us like the sword 
of a destroying angel. No rack was to be seen, 
but the hay lay low on the wagon. 

Uncle John was swinging into the home- 
stretch. Then it was that he shook loose the 
reins of his reserve energy as a 
racer leaps under the spur. It 
was a wonderful sight—that 
panther tread of his, up and 
down, up and down the load; 
the quick plunge of the piftch- 
fork into the brown bosom of 
the clover; the sudden sweep 
of the haycock whirling roof- 
ward; the hickory fork-handle 
springing under the strain like 
a violin bow. 

Henry stood, watch in hand, 


beside the wagon, utterly self-forgotten, his eyes | 
shining with excitement, his body bent eagerly | 


forward and swaying slightly in unison with 
Uncle John’s. 

All at once I gave a great shout: 
the rack!” 


“The rack! 


Two dozen more great clover masses shot | 


toward the roof from Uncle John’s mighty fork, 





It seemed as if all the heat of the | 


It seemed | 
to us that five, ten, fifteen minutes must have | 


A great bar of sunlight | 
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and it was clear from end to end. He turned | 
instantly toward Henry for the result. A silence 
fell as the collegian bent over his watch. Bill 
leaned panting on his fork, 
his dripping face bent 
anxiously downward. His 
jaws stopped their power- 
| ful play on his tobacco 
“cud.”” We caught a few 
|indistinet words from 
Henry. 

“How is it?” called Bill, 
impatiently. 

Uncle John whirled his 
victorious weapon three 
times around his head. 
“Just three minutes and 
fifty-seven seconds,” he shouted. ‘“ Hooray!” 

And Teddy and I, half-dead with weariness, 
straightened up our aching legs and echoed 
through our parched throats a parched and 
feeble “Hooray !” 

Ever since that day, when Henry, during his 
summer visits to the country, meets an uncom- 
monly big, square-built, towering load of hay 
sweeping along the dusty road, with a sun- 
browned farmer perched atop, he takes off his 
hat and salutes. Grorér L. TEEPLE. | 
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Limerick. | 





pis name was not Limerick, but so 
the rough cattle foreman had chris- 
tened him at first sight of his sonsy 
Irish face, and Limerick he was to 
remain for the voyage. 

There was still a wee burl of the 
Gaelic on Limerick’s tongue, and he knew far | 
more of the folk-tales of his people than he did of 
the affairs of an ocean freighter. Yet he did his 
part of the feeding, watering and attending on 
the cattle, and took his share of abuse from the 
foreman of the gang in a good-natured way, in | 
spite of his hot Celtic blood. 

He knew something about cattle, for he had 
been brought up on a hillside farm in the heart 
of the. Donegal mountains, but he knew more 
about fairies. In his honest boy’s heart he 
believed in them, too, as who would not if 
he were of a family that had spoken the Gaelic 
and trod the misty moors and cliffs of the | 
Donegal highlands for ages? No boy could be 
born in Donegal, speak the Gaelic, and not 
believe in fairies. 

In the steady rush of the western gale that; 
rolled the green seas high on the windward rail | 
ind swept the salt spray in a snow-storm across 
the deck, Limerick heard the wings of the | 
Phooka, and wished in his heart that one might 
stoop from the clouds and bear him in a breath 
to the wee shieling in Donegal where his heart 





~ was at that moment. 


Once of a lonely evening, when the wind 
talked to itself in the shrouds and the mists of 
the Grand Banks had seemed almost like those 
of the moors at home, he had heard voices in the 
| twilight, and had said aloud, “I’m for Donegal!” 
hoping that the fairies might take him thither, 
|as they had done once when a boy heard them 
saying, “I’m for the court of France.” This 
boy had been bold, and had said, “‘I’m for the 
court of France, too,” and had immediately 
found himself there with the fairies. 

Nothing of the sort had happened to Limerick. 
Perhaps the fairies were going in another direc- 
tion. Perhaps, too, he was mistaken, and there 
were no fairies in mid-ocean. 

His grandfather had seen The O’ Donoghue 
rise through the mists on Lough Erne on May- 
day morning, and had had good luck all his life 
on account of it. He himself had heard the 
| fairies talking and laughing in a rath, or fairy 
| castle, of a summer’s evening at home. 
| Once, too, he had seen something by the 
meadow hedge that must have been a Lepre- 
chawn, but the little fellow had slipped away 
before he could catch him. This was unlucky, 
for he who catches a Leprechawn is made for life. 

Withal, Limerick was just a homesick Irish 
lad, too young to buffet alone with the New 
World, and now going back to the Old one, 
where the faces were not strange and the people 
were kindly. 

But if life in a new country had been hard, 
surely the cattle-steamer was like purgatory 
before the paradise of home. Above decks and | 

below, the long lines of close packed | 

beasts swayed with the roll of the ship, | 
often moaning and rolling their eyes in 

_ terror of the fierce buffets of the sea and | 
the answering roar of the gale. 

The cattle- feeders were too few for the | 
ship, which was crowded with bullocks, 
and the rough weather made so much work 
that there was no leisure for the feeders; 
sometimes even the boss cattlemen worked. 
From the time of watering the cattle at 
daybreak until the last feeding and sweeping 
the alleys in the long twilight, there was 

work for Limerick, even in pleasant weather. 

But there were days when there was far more 
than the routine work to do. The September | 
gales now and then swept the sea with resistless 
| fury. Under the blows of the great green seas 
the ship would cringe and stagger like a beaten 
animal, and on the decks, now flung high in air, | 
| now buried in foam, the cattle could stand only | 
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with difficulty ; but stand they must, for to lie, seated on the edge of a hay-bale and balancing 
down was to be crushed beneath the fall of | to the roll of the vessel, was an odd little man in 


others. 

Some of them seemed to know this instinctively, 
and with wide-braced legs and lowered. heads 
stood stubbornly in their places; but others, 
weary and hopeless, would bend the knee to lie 
down. At such times—whether in the inrush of 
green seas or the stinging sweep of spray, whether 
in the dull light of day or by the eery glare of 
lanterns in the weary night—the feeders must be 
alert to prod or club the bullock until, in pain 
and terror, he rose again. 


a bedraggled red coat, with a peaked cap on his 
head! 


Limerick sat up. His disastrous trip to 


| America, the rough storms and rougher men 


who made his life on the ship so hard, slipped 
from his mind like a dream forgotten. He saw 
only a meadow in the Donegal hills, a meadow 
green as only an Irish meadow can be, framed 
in the purple heather of the moors, dotted with 
bluebells and hung with trailing clouds of mist 
slipping down from the peak of Slieve Snaught— 


It was on such a night that Limerick saved | he saw only the meadow of his childhood, and 


the Dago. 
and broken-down cockneys the Dago was even 
more lonesome than Limerick. His name was 


not Dago, but he was so evidently an Italian | Limerick, softly ; “the Leprechawn.”’ 


than he had been so nicknamed immediately. 


| 
} 


As the Dago’s broken English made him the | 


jest of the feeders and the butt of the boss cattle- 
men, he kept much to himself. Sometimes in | 
the solitude of his hay bunk he talked in musical 
Italian to something. 
and wondered. 

This night the two had the watch on the 


Limerick had heard him | 


| 


Among the cattle crew of tramps | this was the Leprechawn that the older people 


had always told him would one day be there. 

“It is the Fir Darrig has come to me,” said 
With wide 
eyes fixed on the little creature, he drew softly 
toward it. 

Had not the old folk told him of the Lepre- 
chawn, and how, if you caught him, good fortune 
| would be yours forever after? Only one must 
not take one’s eyes off him until he should be 


| caught, for if one did the wary creature would 


hurricane-deck, to windward, where the cattle | 
were ranged in a long line under a rude plank | 


shed. The fling of the sea was tremendous, 


and they had hard work to keep the cattle up. | 


Limerick wept as he beat and jabbed the poor 
creatures, but in mercy it had to be done, for 
any beast that lay down must die. 

The gale was fierce, and the ship rolled badly. 
Now and then the deck reeled low to the 
oncoming waves, and a seaman would haye 
known that he must watch for a heavy sea, lest 
it break aboard and sweep him off; but how 
should Limerick or the Dago know such things? 

Being already drenched, they cared no more 
for the water, and clinging to the rail, let it 
sweep freely over them. The Dago ducked, but 
the blood of the Donegal mountaineers rose in 
Limerick with the gale, and he held his head 
high to the rush of spray. 

Then a bullock went down, and as they rushed 
to the rescue, the ship rolled sharply to wind- 
ward, and threw the Dago among the tossing 
horns. Then there was a great crash, and a 
mountain of green water fell against the plank 
shed. It broke through in part, and swept two 
of the bullocks into the waist of the ship, where 
they lay with broken legs. 

The Dago, lifted on the reflux, was swept 
toward the sea as the ship righted under the 
weight of water. For a second, terrified, he 
clung to the rail. Then he let go with a despair- 


| bale. 


vanish, no one knew whither. 

And now he was near the Leprechawn! Even 
in the dusk of the hold he could see the glitter 
of the little fellow’s eyes and the play of his 
brown palms as he sat easily on the swinging 
Then Limerick turned with a great start, 
for a rough voice shouted almost in his ear, 
“Here, you, come up on deck and go to work! 
What are you loafing here for? Get up there 
lively now !” 

Limerick turned in obedience; then, remem- 
bering too late, turned again to the Leprechawn. 
He looked at the empty place stupidly. The Fir 


| Darrig had vanished. 


|} ing ery, only to feel a firm young hand in his | 


| collar. 


Limerick, slender but strong, clinging to the | 


“CAUGHT THE LITTLE CREATURE 
rail with legs and one hand, drew the Dago 
back to it with the other. Then, as the ship 
rose through the wave, the burly form of the 
| big Dutch boatswain loomed through the dark- 
ness, and with giant grip drew both to safety. 
“Hein!” said a big voice. “Vy you do dose 
dings, eh? Don’ you know dose big vaves? 
You petter vas in der ship stay, aindt it?” and 
the big fellow blew a shrill whistle that called 


some of the crew to repair the damage to the | 


cattle-shed, and to throw overboard the crippled 
bullocks. 

The dark eyes of the Italian flashed with 
gratitude, and he caught Limerick’s hand. 
“You sava me!” he said. “Me no can spik. 
Me sava you bimeby.”’ 

The next day Limerick saw the Leprechawn. 
The storm had abated, and in the forenoon, 
rolled in the hay in the dusky recesses of the 
hold, he slept the sleep of exhaustion. Waking 


with an odd feeling of some one near by, he 
rubbed his eyes and looked again, for there, 





IN BOTH HANDS.” 


| the lift of the waves, 


A strong hand was laid on the boy’s shoulder, 
and he was thrust roughly toward the hatchway. 
**Look here,” said the foreman, “you move 
when I tell you! See? You’re not on an 
observation tour this trip. You’re here to tend 
cattle, you are. Get up there now!” 

With rage and disappointment in his heart, 
Limerick went back to the weary round of work. 
The green meadow, the misty slope of Slieve 
Snaught, the bluebells and the heather had gone 
with the Leprechawn, and left behind only an odd 
little pain of homesickness and disappointment. 

“It’s born on an unlucky day | was!” sighed 
Limerick, ruefully. 

Before long the Dago laid a sympathetic hand 
on his arm and offered him a raw onion, filched 
from the cook’s stores. “You feela bad,’ he 
said. “Mesorra. You eata him.” 

And Limerick did, for onions were a luxury 
to the ill-fed waifs of the cattle-ship. Yet it 
hardly assuayed his grief, for it brought the tears 
which thus far he had kept 
back. 

Limerick said nothing of 
the Leprechawn to the other 
feeders. Why should he? 
Neither cockneys nor Yuan- 
kees had any faith in fairy 
lore, and the Dago, who 
might have believed, would 
not have understood enough 
of the language. 

Besides, the Dago was dn 
odd chap. Hé went oftén to 
his bunk behind the farthest 
diay-bales, and you would 
hear him talking there. He 
saved bits of his searity food 
and took them there, too. 
Once in quaint English he 
had told Limerick that he 
had been an organ-grinder in 
America. 

“Me grinda da music tree, 
four year,”’ he said. “‘Home,’’ 
with a gesture. “Me geta 
da farm. You go Italia, 
too?” But Limerick had no 
heart for new countries, and 
shook his head. 

Driven by the steady thrust 
of the screw and the vary- 
ing violence of the westerly 
winds, the ship had reached 
the deep and tempestuous 
seas southwest of Lreland, 
known in the parlance of 
the sailormen as the Devil’s 
Hole. Here, they say, the waves always run 
high and irregularly, and a tempest lies contin- 
ually in wait. 

The day came there with a hard, white look in 
the sky, and no clouds but a cold haze which 
dulled the sun till you could look it in the eye. 
The wind sung shrilly in the rigging, and the 
sea rose higher and higher. 

By and by ragged scuds of clouds flew into 
view on the fast-increasing gale, and the haze 
dulled the sun until it was no longer visible. 
There was no rain, but the spray, flung high in 
was caught by the wind 
and swept by in heavy gusts that looked like 
snow and stung like sleet. By nightfall they 
were in the full fury of the gale, yet the ship 
rode buoyant and strong, rolling tremendously, 
and now and then shipping a sea. 

Every cattle-feeder was at his post. Below, 
in‘the dusk of the hold, on the full length of the 
main-deck and on the higher and more exposed 
hurricane-deck, they watched the cattle faithfully, 
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even the surly foremen doing a part of the work. | big saloon the Hon. Fergus FitzPatrick, member 
Sea and sky alike were blotted from yiew, and | of the New York Legislature, held forth in this 
only the hurtling clouds of spray and a brief | wise to a coterie of returning politicians: 


circle of tumultuous waves showed in the dull 
red sunset gloom. In the midst of all this 
Limerick worked faithfully, and here he again 
saw the Leprechawn! 

It was indeed the quaint little Fir Darrig, 
climbing lightly from the hatchway, leaping 
from rope to rigging and from rigging to rail, 
where he sat and looked about as if in search of 
some one. 

Limerick dropped his goad, forgot the cattle, 
forgot the rush of the storm and the presence of 
the big cattle-foreman. With a little cry he ran 
swiftly to the rail. 





The voice of the foreman sounded a warning. | 


“‘Here!”’ it said; ‘come back here to your work! 
Don’t you sneak off that way !’’ 


But Limerick did not heed, and the foreman, | 


with an ugly look, grasped his club and came 
after him. Limerick had already reached the 
rail, and caught the little creature in both hands. 
The Fir Darrig looked at him doubtfully, and 
Limerick saw for the first time that the Lepre- 
chawn had a tail. 


Then the Dago rushed up with an anxious | 


look. ‘Where you getta da monk?” he said. 
“Where you getta him? Him is to me.” 

The Leprechawn sprang lightly from Lim- 
erick’s hands to the Dago’s shoulder, where he 
clung affectionately. Then the burly, scowling 
eattle-foreman stood before Limerick and said 
savagely, “‘Won’t come back when I tell you, 
won't you? I’ll show you—” But the Dago 
sprang between the two. 

“No hurta him,” he said, fiercely ; ‘no hurta 
him!” 

The foreman laid a heavy handgon the Dago’s 
shoulder. ‘You get out of the way!’’ he said. 

Neither Limerick nor the others noticed the 
great wave which bore down on them as the ship 
dipped to windward. As it broke aboard with a 
crash Limerick felt himself lifted in a resistless 
rush of water, and borne swiftly away. 

In vain he caught at. the rigging as the ship 
slipped from under him. Then, swimming 
blindly, he dropped into the yawning hollow of 
a wave, and the ship loomed dark for a moment 
and was gone. 

The fvam crest of a great billow swept over 
him, and he was half-strangled, yet he struck 
out, swimming instinctively. The terrible tumult 
of the sea swept him like a cork on its surface, 
and only the rush of water and the roar of the 
gale surrounded him. He was lost. 

Again the sharp sting of spray and the roar of 
wind in his ears told him that he was lifted high 
on a great wave-crest. A long, booming roar 
sounded through the gale, a dark object loomed 
toward him, and something like dancing lights 
flashed before his eyes. ‘There was a sound of 
voices in the air, he thought. Perhaps it was 
the fairies. 

“I’m for Donegal,” he said, faintly, and was 
swept by the great wave full upon the dark 
object. There the world whirled from his con- 
sciousness, and all became black. 

The Catalonia, ocean-liner, two days out 
from Liverpool, had run into the worst storm 


‘of the season. Crowded alike with returning 


tourists and emigrants, she had over a thousand 
passengers aboard, and as the night drew on 
every precaution was taken by a captain and 
crew whose vigilance was the pride of the line. 

The captain himself was on the bridge with 
the first and second officer ; farther forward was 
stationed a subordinate officer, and well in the 
bow, sereening himself from the green seas 
which now and then broke aboard, was the 
lookout, clear-headed and vigilant, with eyes 
that watched the sea, warily and noted all that 
came in sight. 

At regular intervals the great whistle boomed. 
Once they had sighted a sailing-vessel, and now, 
passing across the bows in the gloom, the lookout 
noted a dark shape. 

“Steamer on the port bow, sir,” he called. 

“Steamer on the port bow, sir,’ repeated the 
subordinate officer, passing the ery along. The 
captain nodded, the whistle boomed, and the 
dark form vanished. 

Just then a great wave broke in green water 
full over the Catalonia’s bow, and left a dark 
object in the flood at the lookout’s feet. The 
lookout glanced at it with a gasp of surprise; 
then, turning his attention immediately to the 
sea, resumed his vigilance, crying: ‘““Man come 
uboard, sir!’ 

“Man come a— w-h-a-t ?” cried the astonished 
subordinate officer. 

“Man come aboard, sir! Think he’s dead, 
sir!” cried the subordinate officer. 

The captain was an old seaman, and had 
learned not to be surprised at anything at sea, 
but there was a twinkle of humorous unbelief in 
his eyes as he said gravely to the second officer : 

“Mr. Healy, send the boatswain forward, and 
have him find out what this man has come after.” 

An hour or two later, under the skilful hand 
of the ship’s surgeon, Limerick had revived. 
He was still a little dazed from a blow on the 
head ; his arm was broken, and there were other 
bruises, but he would get well. 

He was able to tell a little of his story, and 
the news of his extraordinary arrival flew rapidly 
about the ship. Of course a substantial purse 
was made up for him. More than this—in the 








“Gentlemen, if that boy’ll agree to it, I’m 
going to take him and bring him up. Why, talk 
about luck! A boy that can fall off one ship in 
the middle of the Atlantic Ocean and land on 
his feet on another inside of five minutes, as he 
did, is a three-ply, all-wool mascot. It’s worth 
while to stand in with such lucky people. 
Besides, there’s good blood in him. He’s a 
Donegal lad, and I’m from Donegal myself.’’ 

But Limerick laid all his good fortune to 
catching the Leprechawn. 

WINTHROP PACKARD. 
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THE NEXT YEAR. 


No backward glance shall hinder or appal me: 
A new life is begun; 
And better mages and better motives call me 
Than those the past has won. 
Lillian Knapp. 


* 
> 





A Girl Who Became a Famous 
Astronomer. 


By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 


YT long ago, while sitting in the 
library of a pleasant country 
house on the woody bank of the 
Tweed, a short distance from 
Abbotsford, I turned over with 
reverent fingers a mass of letters 
and memorabilia, once belong- 
ing to the famous Scotchwoman 

known to the world of science as Mary Somer- 

ville. She was an astronomer and mathematician 
of the first rank, and the 

documents represented -the 
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one day to read as from an open scroll. At this 
period, she was only a homely, happy child, 
rather solitary in her habits, and averse to 
society of her own grade, but keenly observant 
of the manners and habits of their humble 
neighbors, in whose cottages she was a familiar 
visitor. 


Some Quaint Customs. 


At Burntisland many of the old Scotch 
customs were kept up, among them the caudle- 
party, held after the birth of an infant, when 
around the mother’s bed was passed a cup of the 
cheering beverage, made of oatmeal water, 
sugared and spiced, with wine and raisins. Of 
this the neighbors who had called to congratulate 
the parents took each in turn a sip. If caudle 
were too costly for the family purse, hot ale, 
with hot scones, were the acceptable substi- 
tutes. 

When a death occurred the fact was announced 
by the solemn ringing of a bell at the doors of 
those who had been the dead person’s friends and 
acquaintances, and the hoarse call of a crier, 
“Oyez! Oyez! Oyez!” followed by the name of 
the deceased. One can picture the effect of this 
performance upon a nervous and imaginative 
child, listening awestruck behind the door of 
the household thus visited. But Mary was 
absolutely without morbidness in her nature, 
and she records, in quite a matter-of-fact way, 
sundry visits to the houses of mourning, when 
the corpse, endued in grave-clothes long treasured 
in anticipation of the event, was displayed rather 
proudly to the callers. 

A more cheerful variety of local entertainment 
was the “penny-wedding,”’ before whch the 
bridegroom and his best man went the rounds 
of the neighborhood, levying contributions to 
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daughter’s want of what he considered the merest 
fundamental book-knowledge. 

“My dear,” he said anxiously to his wife, 
“Mary must at least know how to write and 
keep her accounts.’’ 

And Mary, with a sinking heart, soon heard 
that she was to spend a year at the school 
of. Miss Primrose in Musselburg. How this 
experiment worked at first, she has herself 
recorded : 


I was perpetually in tears. A few days after 
my arrival, although perfectly straight and well 
made, I was enclosed in stiff stays with a steel 
busk in front, whjle above my frock, bands drew 
my shoulders back till the shoulder-blades met. 
Then a steel rod, with a semicircle which went 
under the chin, was clasped to the steel busk in 
my stays. In this constrained state, I and most 
of the younger girls had to prepare-our lessons. 

The chief thing I had to prepare was to learn by 
heart a page of Johnson’s Dictionary, to learn 
the first principles of writing, and the rudiments 
of French and English grammar. The method of 
teaching was extremely tedious and inefficient. 
In our play-hours we amused ourselves with 
playing especially at “Scotch and English,” a 
game which represented a raid on the border 
between Scotland and England, in which each 
party tried to rob the other of their playthings. 
The little girls were always compelled to be 
English, for the bigger girls thought it too 
degrading. 


Probably our astronomer in embryo, aged 
eleven, brought out of Miss Primrose’s select 
boarding-school for young ladies little more 
“book-learning”’ than she carried into it. When 
released from its bondage she sped back to her 
old pastimes in the beloved haunts of Burntis- 
land. 

Indoors she discovered by happy chance a 
volume of Shakespeare. Thenceforth the sam- 
pler, that indispensable absorbent of a girl’s 
energies in the last century, received but scant 
attention. A severe old-school 
aunt who arrived on a visit 





tribute yielded to her by 
the leading minds of Europe 
in her time. 

Mrs. Somerville was twice 
married, the first time to a 
Mr. Greig; and the story 
runs, that when a certain 
brilliant essay on astronomy, 
written by her under her 
later name, was read by the 
great astronomer, Laplace, 
he laid it down, exclaiming: 

“There is but one other 
woman who could have done 
this as well, and that is Mrs. 
Greig.” 

In 1822, Maria Edgeworth 
wrote to one of her corre- 
spondents, saying, “ Mrs. 
Somerville is the lady who, 
Laplace says, is the only 
woman who understands his 
works; but while her head 
is among the stars, her feet 
are firm upon the earth. 
Mrs. Somerville is _ little, 
slightly made, with fairish 
hair, pink color, intelligent, 
smiling eyes, very pleasing 
countenance, remarkably soft 
voice, strong but well-bred 
Scotch accent; timid,— not 
disqualifying timid, but natu- 
rally modest,—yet with a 
degree of  self-possession 
through it which prevents 
her being in the least awk- 
ward, and gives her all the 
advantage of her understand- 








to their house, remarking 
this, said to her mother : 

“T wonder you let your 
girl waste her time in read- 
ing, when she never sews 
any more than a man.” 

Upon this, Miss Mary was 
sent to the village school to 
learn plain needlework. and 
in due time achieved a linen 
shirt, made from flax grown 
on their own premises, spun 
by their own maids, woven 
at Dunfermline and bleached 
upon their own grass. 


Her Mind Expands. 


Even while busy with this 
Homeric occupation, Mary’s 
intellect had begun to ex- 
pand, and her heart much 
rebelled against her friends’ 
condemnation of her love of 
reading. She ever questioned 
the justice of the decree by 
which women were given 
desire for knowledge, if it 
were wrong to acquire it. 
From an old copy of Chap- 
one’s “Letters to Young 
Women,” she imbibed a new 
taste for history, and of her 
Own accord took up French. 
Her chief annoyance was 
her poor memory for names 
and dates; but she became 
a skilled musician, playing 
long pieces without the book, 








ing, at the same time that it 
adds a prepossessing charm 
to her manner, and takes 
off all dread of her superior scientific learning.’’ 

It is of Mary Fairfax, the untutored girl, 
rather than of Mrs. Somerville, the accomplished 
woman, that I propose to write. While so 
many wise heads are pondering how best to 
train women to do men’s work, the story of 
a girl whose zeal for knowledge overcame 
great obstacles may be both interesting and 
timely. 

Mary Fairfax, child of a brave officer of the 
Royal Navy, and his wife, a gentlewoman of 
pure Scotch descent, was born the day after 
Christmas, 1780, in Jedburg, Scotland. Her 
early years were spent at her father’s home 
in Burntisland, a little seaport settlement on 
the coast of Fife, facing Edinburgh. There the 
captain’s little family lived in a long, low stone 
house, close to the water’s edge, looking down 
upon a ledge of black rocks over which the sea 
swirled angrily. 

It was a pleasant home, surrounded by a 
walled garden full of fruit and flowers; and the 
little girl asked nothing better for her portion in 
life than to spend the bright, unending days of 
childhood abroad, now roaming inland, now 
bathing and wading in the rock-pools of the 
shore, and now again, in gardening or feeding 
the birds and poultry. 

The sole indication she gave in those days 
of her future bent was that often at night, when 
her mother believed her to be safely tucked away 
in bed, Mary was awake, kneeling in a chair at 
her window, compelled by some inexplicable 
yearning to search the chill splendors of the 
star-strewn heavens, whose mysteries she was 





MARY SOMERVILLE. 


defray the expense of the bridal supper, and the | 


hire of the fiddler for a dance. The tax of a 


penny upon each guest attending the ceremony | 
secured a small purse for the happy couple to | 


begin life upon, and loud was the mirth and 
vigorous the prancing that followed their 
nuptials. 

Among these and other quaint Old-World 
customs and characters, little bright-eyed, fun- 
loving Mary grew to be nine years old. Up to 
that time her daily tasks, exacted by her mother, 
had consisted chiefly in reading a chapter of the 
Bible night and morning, in picking fruit for 
preserving, and in superintending the dairymaid 
and the chickens. For the rest, the great book 
of nature was her teacher. 


A Backward Child. 


Her memory, afterward to retain the most 
difficult formule of science as an ordinary mind 
retains the alphabet, found difficulty in mastering 
the answers to the Scottish catechism, in which 
she, with her mother’s servants, was duly 
examined at stated intervals by the minister, 
who came to the house for that, to her, awful 
purpose. With writing she was almost unfamil- 
jar; and her reading had been confined to the 
Bible, “‘Pilgrim’s Progress,”’ “Robinson Crusoe”’ 
and the “‘Arabian Nights.”” As for mathematics, 
even arithmetic, the destined correspondent and 
co-worker of all the savants of her period in 
Europe knew naught of them. 

Her father, returning at this time from a long 
cruise, shook his head in consternation over his 





and at all times everything 
relating to mathematics im- 
pressed itself indelibly upon 
her mind. From a copy of Cesar’s Com- 
mentaries, found on the bookshelf at Burntis- 
land, she puzzled out Latin enough to know 
“what it was al] about,’”’ and on a summer visit 
to her uncle, Doctor Somerville, at Jedburg, 
ventured to tell him of this daring act, expecting 
to be chided as an unwomanly young person. 
To her relief, Doctor Somerville not only 
approved of her, but offered his aid in Latin and 
other studies. 

Thus, at last, fell upon Mary’s pathway the 
ray of light that was to broaden and grow in 
power until she walked in it, a leader of men. 

To divert her from what was then considered 
her unnatural taste for study, the family, on her 
return home, decided that she should spend some 
time in Edinburgh, to attend a fashionable school 
for dancing. Of Mr. Strange, the odd, theatrical 
head of this dancing school, she has humorously 
written : 

Tall and thin, he wore a powdered wig and a 
pigtail. Ruffles at the breast and wrists, black 
velvet shorts, and a pale blue coat completed the 
costume; and he carried a little fiddle called a 
kit. My first lesson was how to walk and curtsey. 
“Young lady, if you visit the queen, you must 
make three curtsies, lower and lower, as you 
approach her. So-o-o! And now, if the queen 
were to ask you to eat a bit of mutton with her, 
what would you say?” 


To which the victim could answer naturally 
not a word! 

On her return to Burntisland Mary’s thirst 
for knowledge was found to be unquenched. 
Then it was that, as her daughter has recorded, 
she found, “Strange to say, in an illustrated 
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magazine of fashions, the introduction to the 
study of her life!”” Mrs. Somerville writes: 


I was often invited with my mother to tea- 
parties given by the widows or maiden-ladies who 
resided at Burntisland. A pool of “commerce” 
used to be keenly contested till a late hour at 
these parties, which bored me exceedingly; but | | 
there became acquainted with a Miss Ogilvie, 
much younger than the rest, who asked me to go 
and see fancy-works she was doing, and at which 
she was very clever. 

I went next day, and she showed me a monthly 
magazine with colored plates of ladies’ dresses, | 
charades, and puzzles. At the end of a page I 
read what appeared to me to be simply an | 
arithmetical question; but on turning the page I | 
was surprised to see strange-looking lines mixed | 
with letters, chiefly x’s and y’s, and I asked: 
“What is that?” 

“Oh,” said Miss Ogilvie, “it is a kind of arith- | 
metic; they call it algebra; but I can tell you | 
nothing about it.” And we talked about other | 
things; but on going home I thought I would look | 
if any of our books could tell me what was | 
meant by algebra. In Robertson’s Navigation, | 
I flattered myself that I got precisely what 1 | 
wanted; but I soon found that I was mistaken. | 

1 perceived, however, that astronomy did not | 
consist in star-gazing,—many people think that | 
the science of astronomy consists entirely in| 
observing the stars, for I have been frequently 
asked if I passed my nights looking through a 
telescope, and I have astonished the enquirers 
by saying I did not even possess one,—but as 
I persevered in studying the book for a time, I 
certainly got a dim view of several subjects which 
were useful to me afterward. Unfortunately, not 
one of our acquaintances or relatives knew 
anything of science or natural history; nor, had 
they done so, should I have had courage to ask 
any of them a question, for I should have been 
laughed at. I was often very sad and forlorn; 
not a hand held out to help me! ’ 


From her drawing-teacher, Mr. Nasmyth, 
Miss Fairfax, then about fifteen, heard inci- 
dentally of Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, and 
at once felt assured that this was the book she 
needed. But how to secure it? “As to going 
to a bookseller and asking for Euclid, the thing 
was impossible!” But she never lost sight of 
her object. Music, painting, Greek, which she 
taught herself, and lessons of a pastry-cook, to 
“Jearn the art of cookery,” occupied her hours. 
At last she asked “ta Mr. Craw,’’ who had come 
to live at Burntisland as tutor to her younger 
brother, to purchase for her a copy of Euclid and 
Bonnycastle’s Algebra, as he did. Then this 
study was begun by her, and pursued often by 
stealth at night. 

Her father, again returning home at this time, 
found out her favorite occupation, and exclaimed 
to her mother, “‘Peg, we must put a stop to this, 
or we shall have Mary in a strait-jacket one of 
these days. There was X, who went raving 
mad about the longitude!” 





‘The Rose of Jedwood.” 


.In spite of this probably jocular prediction, 
Mary pursued triumphantly her intended career. 
At sixteen she was very lovely, and her delicate 
bloom won for her the title of the “Rose of 
Jedwood,’’ by which she was long remembered 
on her native heath. Visits to London and 
Edinburgh, an extended acquaintance and 
broader opportunity, were followed by her early 
marriage to her cousin, Mr. Samuel Greig, and 
their removal to live in London. 

Left soon a widow, she spent the period of her 
mourning in eager study of mathematics and 
astronomy, and won a silver medal awarded by 
a mathematical journal for the solution of a 
Diophantine problem. This gave her the needed | 


assurance of her powers, but it was not until favor us, Mr. Sellar,’’ lie added, to the commercial | 


after her second marriage, a few years later, 
with William Somerville, that her talents were 
largely displayed. With her subsequent successes 
I have not here to deal. It is as a lesson to 
eager girlhood, straining for mental opportunity, 
that this story of her young life is recited. 

But I should not fail to say that Mrs. Somer- 
ville was always glad of her early training in 
the useful arts. She delighted in housewifery, 
needlework, embroidery, drawing, painting, and 
quiet chat upon simple topics. Between herself 
and her children the tie was tender and perfect 
to the end of her prolonged and honored life. 
As I have heard her spoken of in t':e family of 
her nephew, it was rather as a domestic saint 
than as a woman emancipated by genius from 
the exactions of every-day intercourse with her 
kind. 

Mrs. Somerville’s books, pictures, collections 
of gems and personal correspondence are treasured | 
at Maxton House, within sound of “the gentle 
ripple of the Tweed over its pebbles” in the glen 
hard by. Her astronomical and mathematical 
library was given after her death to the College 
for Women at Girton, Cambridge. 


———— soe 


Too Curious. 


Margaret Holmes Bates, in an interesting 
article, tells some amusing instances of the trouble 
Johanna, the big chimpanzee at Central Park, 
has brought upon herself by her excessive | 
curiosity. Perhaps one of the best is her 
experience with a seltzer bottle. 

One day a friend of Johanna’s keeper brought 
him a bottle with the usual siphon attachment. 
Johanna is very curious. As soon as she saw 
the bottle she was eager to have it in her hands. | 
She begged so earnestly that the keeper placed it 
within her grasp on the outside of her cage. | 

Instantly she grasped it, but handled it very | 
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gently. 
of glass since she was so unfortunate as to break 
amirror. The siphon puzzled her. She turned 
the bottle round and round, fingered the cap, and 
at last held it in such a position as to point the 
muzzle straight in her face. 

At the same instant she happened to press the 
spring. The seltzer squirted into her face and 
over her head. Then such screaming! Johanna 
held on to the bottle, and not understanding what 


had caused the flood, she kept her finger on the | 


spring until the bottle was nearly empty. 

How frightened she was! ‘The keeper, fearing 
she might be savage, did not dare to enter the 
cage and relieve her, but after a while succeeded 
in persuading her to put the bottle on the floor. 
Then poor Johanna lay on her back, screaming 
and moaning alternately, and it was some time 
before her keeper could quiet her. 

He tried to explain the mystery of the bottle to 
her. She would not listen to him, but went 
scudding to the farthest corner of her cage at 
sight of the cause of her shower-bath. By and 
by the keeper succeeded in pacifying her, but her 
curiosity in regard to bottles was fully satisfied. 
Since this misadventure she is very much afraid 
of them. 

- —~¢e—__—___- 


A Wild Steer-Hunt in Maine. 


UPPER was over, and the dishes 
washed and set away in our 
winter camp at Benson. In the 
pleasant warmth of the crackling 
fire, which lighted the chinked log 
walls hung about with guns and 
fishing tackle, our party were 
resting and spending a social hour 
= after the day’s watching of the 
“tip-ups” at the ice-holes on the lake. 

“Who'll give us the story to-night?” said Bob 
Treadwell, from the hemlock boughs laid down 





me. 

I was wondering what he saw about my outfit | 
to put him in such a state of mind, when the | 
thought struck me that it was the pung, which 
was painted a bright red. Just then he lowered | 
his head and came for me like a cyclone. I set 
my whip to going at the same moment, and the 
race was on forthwith, with my horse fortunately 
in the lead. 

Saplings and bushes did not seem to hinder the 
big beast at all, but the two feet of snow with a 
crust on it hampered him a little, so he came into 
the track about six lengths behind the pang. | 
He wasn’t a bit discouraged at the start I had, 
but plunged down the road after me with great 
hopefulness. I never had thought a steer could 
run so fast. 

For the first minute or two he shortened the 
lead dangerously, but after that my horse settled 
into a gait that drew us away. Just as we left 
the woods, the steer gave up the chase. The 
last I saw of him he was standing in the road 
looking lingeringly after me as he bellowed, 
pawed the snow and shook his horns. 

At the Corners I did not at first say anything 
about the racing match I had had with the) 
steer, but after dinner, sitting in Elbridge | 
Morrill’s store, I mentioned that I had seen an | 
ox loose in the woods a couple of miles back on 
| the valley road. 
| “J wonder whose it was,” said Elbridge. “It 
couldn’t have been ’Bijah Robinson’s. *Bijah | 
was down here with his oxen this morning with | 
a load of hoop poles, and he didn’t start for 
| home till nigh noon.” 
| “No, ’twa’n’t ’Bijah’s,” spoke up an old farmer 
| from his seat behind the stove. “Guess twas | 

Axel Campbell’s wild steer. A big brindle 
critter, wild and peppery, wasn’t he? Yes, 
| that’s the one. Axel couldn’t break the critter 
to the yoke anyway he could manage, and after 
being nearly killed once or twice a-trying, he 
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for the common sleeping couch. ‘Suppose you 
traveller comfortably perched on the ‘‘deacon’s 
seat’’ before the fire. 

With a few preliminary words the man of 
gripsack and samples squared himself around 
upon the primitive rough-hewn bench, so as to 
face his audience, and told this tale: 

As you probably know, my trips in Maine to 
sell goods don’t give me much time for moose- 
and deer-shooting. But one winter’s day two 
years ago I had an experience of several hours’ 
duration which, between hunting and being 
hunted, was more exciting than any day’s 


adventures I ever had in er out of the Pine-Tree | 
State. This was at Hilltown Four Corners, not | 


fifty miles from Bangor. 

At about eleven o’clock of a keen January 
morning, as I was driving through the woods on 
my way to the Corners in a pung—that’s your 
queer name for the box-sleigh you use in Maine— 
with my trunk of samples behind the seat, I 
heard a bellow in the woods a short distance on 
my left, and the noise of some heavy animal 
crashing through the crust and bushes. 

“It’s a moose!’”’ I said to myself, as I gazed 


into the bushes trying to make out what it was, | 


“and I believe he’s heading this way! It won’t 
be so funny if he’s coming after me!” And I 
gathered up the reins just as the creature came 
into view. 

It was not a moose but a long-horned, brindled 
steer—a big one that broke out from the thick 
evergreens behind me not twenty-five yards 
away. 

He was a fierce-looking animal, whose color 
made him seem more savage, and he appeared 
to me, under the excitement of the moment, to 
be fully seven feet high. His thick, rough, 
dun-red hair was whitened with snow and 
frost, spouts of vapor were steaming from his 
nostrils, and his eyes were wild and glaring. 

He stood a moment bellowing and shaking his 
horns. There was no mistaking the unpleasant 
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*BIJAH’s.” 


turned him out to grass last May to beef him up 

for the butcher, and he couldn’t catch him again. | 
| Fences aren’t built that could hold that steer, 

and when cold weather came he took to the 

woods and there he’s living, wild as a deer.” 

“Why, what does he find to eat?” I asked, 
for the idea of cattle running wild through 
the snows of a Maine winter was surprising 
to me. 

“He pastured on the long grass down in the 
swales till the last snow came,” said the farmer. 
| “Since then he’s been a-coming nights to ’ Bijah 
Robinson’s haystack. But ’tisn’t Axel’s steer 
any more. He sold him last week to George 
Packard for ten dollars and two ton of straw. 
I heard George was going after him to-day. 
| Nobody can catch the steer, or dares go nigh 
him, and so he is going to try and shoot 
him.” 

A few minutes later George Packard came 
into the store, carrying snow-shoes and a rifle. 
He was about to start out to look after his 
investment, and upon learning of my interest in 
the wild steer, invited me to accompany him. I 
was quite pleased to have a chance for hunting 
big game; indeed, I felt that I really owed the 
animal this attention after the exciting race he 
| had given me. 

Elbridge Morrill loaned me a pair of snow- 
shoes and an old cavalry carbine, a relic of the 
Civil War, and off we started on a horse-sled | 
| with a boy to mind the horse while George and I 
|ranged the woods. Driving along the road 
| where I had seen the steer, we found that the 
| beast had reéntered the woods at the place where 
| he had come out to attack me. Here we stopped, 
and fastening on our snow-shoes, pushed into 
| the forest. I had travelled on snow-shoes a good 
| deal when a boy, and I found the trick of 
| walking on them came back to me readily. 
| We started the steer near the place where I 
| had first seen him, but he was not in fighting 
| mood this time, and we heard him dash away 
| through the bushes before we could come in sight 
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She seems to have understood the nature | fact that his demonstrations were directed against | of him. George caught a glimpse of him running, 


and he was easily tracked in the deep snow. 

After following him a full hour without seem- 
ing to get any nearer, we came to where the 
tracks entered a sled-road broken out by wood- 
haulers, and at this point the steer had turned and 
taken to the beaten path. Here we stopped 
and held a council of war. I was not sorry for 
a chance to rest, for an hour's fast walking upon 
crust is a bit fatiguing when you have not been 
on snow-shoes for ten years. 

George, who knew the ways of steers and was 
something of a hunter, gave me some instructions 
what to do and how to behave when we came 
upon the steer, which he thought was now not 
far away. He especially cautioned me not to 
show any fear in the presence of the beast. 

“Face him if he rushes at you and drop him 
with a shot in the head,” were the concluding 
words of his exhortation. “He'll keep in this 
track, and not take to the deep snow again unless 
he’s crowded hard. I know the road, and it 
Jeads round that steep hill ahead into the chop- 
ping. You follow the road up — it’s easier 
travelling than on the snow crust—and I'll go 
round the hill to the right, and in that way we 
shall probably get the steer between us.’’ 

George started off through the bushes and I 
went up the road. As I plodded along up the 
windings of the sled-track it came into my mind 
how fast that steer could run, how long and 
pointed his horns were, and then—by some train 
of association— how very inconvenient snow-shoes 
would prove to one who might wish to climb 
a tree. 

I examined my carbine to see that its lock 
worked all right, and that the bullet hadn’t 
slipped out of the barrel, took off the green 
goggles that I had put on to protect my eyes 
from the white glare of the snow, and generally 
prepared myself to slaughter that steer with 
neatness and despatch whenever he should 
appear. But feeling there was no use in irri- 
tating the animal needlessly, and knowing his 
prejudices against anything red, I untied my 
bright-colored scarf from my neck and tied it 
round my waist under my overcoat out of sight. 

My preparations were completed none too soon, 
for presently 1 was roused to the fact that the 
steer had been found by hearing the report of a 
rifle ahead, and a call from George to hurry up. 
There was no doubt that he wanted me very 
much, for he kept on shouting in tones that grew 
louder and more urgent every moment. I quick- 
ened my pace, and passing round the shoulder of 
the hill, came to a clearing where wood-cutters 
had been at work. 

There were several high piles of wood, cut in 
four-foot lengths, corded up about the clearing. 
On top of one of these piles stood George, with 
the brindled steer performing a war-dance in the 
snow around him. A slight bullet-wound in 
the haunch accounted for the animal’s indignation 
and the fierceness with which it charged upon 
the pile from time to time. More than once the 
infuriated beast upreared against the end of 
the pile as if he meant to climb after his assailant, 
threatening to tumble the whole pile down. My 
companion, whose ascent of the woodpile must 
have been hasty, for he had forgotten to take 
his rifle with him, was deeply impressed with 
the gravity of the situation and his need of 
reénforcements. 

“Hurry up, will you!’’ he yelled. “I thought 
you were never coming. Kill that blasted critter, 
and don’t be slow doing it!’’ 

It struck me just then that he was asking me 
to undertake a good deal of a job offhand, and 
that to perform the killing I could not do better 
than follow my leader’s noble example, and 
conduct my campaign from the top of a wood- 
pile. 

The nearest pile was not so high as I should 
have liked it to be, but it was convenient. I had 
made two steps toward it—long ones—when the 
steer caught sight of me. At once he seemed to 
drop all thoughts of George, and rushed out into 
the road, charging upon me like a brindled fury. 

He was a big beast, and he seemed to have 
grown two feet higher since morning. His 
horns—but there wasn’t much chance to note 
those long, spreading, curved affairs. I had 
only five seconds of time and a speedy bullet to 
interpose. I confess that I would have given 
a good deal just then to have exchanged the 
chances of my carbine for standing-room on a 
woodpile ; but as such a transfer was out of the 
question, I did the only thing possible for safety 
and stood by my guns. 

Braced upon my snow-shoes, I took steady aim 
at the steer’s forehead, followed its movements a 
second with the sights, and fired just as he 
lowered his head for the final rush. With the 
bang of the carbine the steer plunged forward 
upon his head and dropped to his knees with 
his horns actually resting upon the tips of my 
snow-shoes—then rolled over upon his side, 
and with a quiver of the limbs was very svon 
dead. 

George came down from the woodpile, and we 
both sat down to rest awhile, after firing three 
shots as a signal for the sled to come up. We 
skinned and dressed the steer on the spot, 
and arrived back at the Corners considerably 
after candle-lighting time, bringing with us his 
hide and quarters. The horns I took as 
trophies, and, mounted, they have since hung 
against the walls of my room at home. 

CLARENCE PULLEN. 





lor should be selected, to declare and apply 
>, |them. Our courts are not aristocratic institu- 
‘tions. The minor ones stand for the people of 
the counties and states, and the Supreme Court 
for the people of the nation. It is the citadel of 
democracy. 

The venerable Stephen J. Field, for thirty-four 





this great court, said of it in his farewell letter to 


years and seven months one of the justices of | 
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There have been exciting scenes in the lower| are manifestly unfair to those accused of 


house of the Austrian Reichsrath, caused by 
differences between the races that compose the 
Austrian member of the dual monarchy, and 
the unity of Austria and Hungary has at times 
seemed in imminent danger. 

A revolt in Crete against Turkey moved 


in a short campaign Turkey defeated the Greeks. 
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Current Topics. 


A most important article by Mr. Glad- 
stone will be printed in the next—the New 
Year’s—issue of the Companion. This article, 


personally revised by the distinguished statesman | 
in November last, will be illustrated by a striking | 


photograph of the author, taken in June, 1897, 
expressly for our use. 

Students of South American polities are not 
necessarily given over to unjust conclusions, but 
there are some “signs’’ that they know never 
fail. For instance, when the press despatches 
announced that “large shipments of arms and 
specie are being sent to the republic of 
Colombia,” it is perfectly clear that a Colombian 
election is coming on. 

It is not regarded as quite manly for a 
large, strong, rich man to seize a small, weak, 
poor man by the throat, and compel him to pay 
on the spot for an act which the big man declares 
has injured him. Perhaps what is not high- 
minded in an individual is praiseworthy in a 
government. Nevertheless Germany’s virtual 
bullying of Hayti does not seem altogether 
admirable. 


The clergyman who, a few Sundays ago, 
whipped out a cheese-knife from behind his 


pulpit and brandished it before his throat, and | 


another ‘who during his sermon weighted a 
balloon with a whiskey bottle, may have con- 
vineed their congregations that drink is both 
suicidal and debasing, but they seem to have 


forgotten the rule of rhetoric that such similes | 


burlesque both the subject and the object. 
Eccentric and “yellow”? methods, whether in 
speech, or journalism, or social life, may enforce 
attention and excite comments, but are meretri- 
cious in character and of doubtful utility. 

A competent witness, connected with a 
state board of charities, lately said that thirty 
years of close official contact with the legislature 
of the commonwealth in which he lives convince 
him that the moral tone of legislators and legis- 
lation is improving and not deteriorating. 
legislative corruption which actually exists is a 


menace to the republic, but it does not help | 


matters to exaggerate the evil and fancy it where 
it does not exist. Some people believe every evil 
report they hear. 
presumed to be innocent until they are proved | 
guilty—even such maligned creatures as judges, | 
senators and congressinen. 

The modern moralists who think of 
“business” as an unscrupulous scramble for 
wealth may profitably consider two events that 
recently occurred in New York within a single | 
week. In one case a gentleman who of late | 
years has prospered, paid his share—many thou- | 
sands of dollars—of the debts of a firm that 
failed in 1861. In the other, a father volunteered | 
to pay his bankrupt son’s proportion of the very | 
large liabilities of an insolvent partnership. | 
These debts had already been regularly “dis- 
charged” by process of law. No man-made | 
obligation rested on the gentlemen who paid | 
them. But the sense of honor is a higher and a | 
finer thing than insolvency statutes, and it is 
well to be reminded that the fierce pressure of 
commercial competition does not necessarily crush 
it out. 


In one of William Mountford’s books 
the dialogue runs like this: “I am old and feeble | 
and useless,” said Marham, sadly. 

“No, uncle,” said the young Aubin; “you 
were never more useful than now. You are 
useful just by being an old man.” 

When Dr. Robert Gordon had outlived his 
activity as a minister, his friend, Doctor Candlish, 
said of him: “It is far more important that 
he should live for several years more than that he 
should do any work.”’ 

His presence in the world became like that of 


a visible spirit of goodness. Fine old peopie | 


are among the most gracious and humanizing 
influences, and sometimes their second childhood 
is more sweet and winsome than the first. We 
have known more than one gray-haired patriarch 
who was a very welcome “yauth’s companion.” 
In a government like ours, which exists by 
the will of the governed, the chief strength is the 
strength of its restraints. All but two of the Ten 
Commandments are ‘“Thou-shalt-nots,”’ and no 


human checks to human disorder are so per- | 


emptory as the prohibitions which the people of 
a republic impose upon themselves. They make 


the laws, and their wisest men are selected, | 


The | 


Accused persons should be | 


The great powers foreed the sultan to stay 
his hand and not push his military advantage too 
far; but they allowed him to impose onerous 
terms of peace on his crushed enemy. . 

The progress of the Siberian railway across 
the continent of Asia; a famine and a visitation 
of the plague, in India; a “‘little war’’ between 
Great Britain and the tribesmen on the north- 
western frontier of its Indian possessions; a 
trouble, not yet composed, between Gerniany 
and China; and a dispute, happily in process of 
| settlement, between Japan and Hawaii; these 
LIFE’S MAGNETS. are the most interesting events in Asia. 


Tis art and knowledge which draw forth 
The hidden seeds of native worth. 
Edmund Waller. 


his associates, on his recent resignation : 

“It has, indeed, no power to legislate. It 
cannot appropriate a dollar of money. It carries 
neither the purse nor the sword. But it possesses | 
the power of declaring the law, and in that is 
found the safeguard which keeps the whole 
mighty fabric of government from rushing to 
destruction. The negative power—the power of 
resistance—is the only safety of a popular 
government.”’ 


* 
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good; yet not so bad as to bring wide-spread 
distress. Nevertheless they have failed to such 
a degree as to make more valuable our own large 
crops, and thus to give a great impetus to the 
most of our industries. 


a oe 


The Year at Home. 


The year just closing has beén marked, in the 
United States, by the opening of a new adminis- 
tration of national affairs, and by comparative 
political quiet, abundant crops, and a gradual 
improvement in business conditions. | 

| Congress was called together in special session 
| March 15th, for the purpose of framing a new 
tariff. It adjourned July 24th, after enacting 
the so-called Dingley Tariff Law, which took 
effect upon that date. So far, the tariff has not | 
furnished sufficient revenue, but the large imports | 
| made in anticipation of its passage have limited 
its effect. 
| Congress took no action upon the currency ; 
| but the President, under authority of an act of 
| the preceding Congress, appointed a commission 
to seek the approval of foreign governments for 
| an international conference to promote bimetal- 
| ism. The commission was not successful. 
| A general treaty providing for the arbitration 
|of differences between the United States and 
| Great Britain was negotiated by representatives 
| of the two governments, but it failed of ratifica- 
| tion in the Senate, receiving but forty-three votes, 
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GOD. 


I see Thee in the distant blue, 
But in the violet’s deli of dew 
Behold, I breathe and touch Thee, too. 
JOHN B. TABB. 





Make Them Sound and Straight. 


Two facts, both of them interesting and one 
of them startling, were stated in a recent article 
by Dr. C. H. Lewis in the School Journal. 
He made a physical examination of thirty girls 
in a private school. Just one-half of them were 
in a sound physical condition. The other fifteen 
showed weakness of the chest, six had weak 
hearts, three curvature of the spine. That is 
the startling fact. 

A thorough course of physical training was 
given to the girls during a period of five months, 
at the end of which time they were examined 
again. All three cases of spinal curvature were 
improved; two of the six weak hearts had 
recovered, and the other four were improved; 
five of the weak chests were made normal, and 
all were improved. 

The result of this experiment shows what 
ought to be done in all schools for girls. “That 
is, there should be thorough physical training 
for all of the pupils. Athletics in American 
schools and colleges too often means merely an 
excess of devotion to a few athletic games on the 
part of young men who need physical culture 
the least. 

If that example were followed in the girls’ 
| schools, as a consequence of the striking facts 
| above given, we should have “teams” of various 
' sorts among the pupils, made up of those who 
have strong chests, normal hearts and straight 

back-bones. Leave all that to the boys. Let us 


| while forty-six were required. A treaty providing | 
| for the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands was 
laid before the Senate, but was not acted on. 
An important incident in the progress of civil 
| service reform was an order issued by the 
President in July, forbidding arbitrary removals | 
from the classified service. ‘The scope and legal 
validity of the order have been the subject of 
conflicting judicial decisions, but the principle | 
that officials ought not to be removed for political 
reasons, and without a chance to reply to charges 
| made against them, is widely approved. 

The fall elections showed, as is usual in the 
year following a presidential election, a consider- 
able drift against the party in power. The most 
| exciting contest was that for the control of the 

City of New York, which resulted in the triumph 
| of the ‘Tammany candidates. 


Greece to espouse the cause of the island. But | 


On the whole the foreign crops have not been | 


| he is not an expert with the gun. 





crimes. 

Criminal charges in France are made in the 
office of a procureur or public advocate, who 
orders the arrest of the person accused, and 
directs a juge Winstruction, or examining 
magistrate, to make an inquiry. The accused 
is not allowed to consult lawyer or friend in 
prison, but is taken before the magistrate with 
the witnesses against him. The examination is 
secretly conducted. 

The system operates well if the prisoner is 
guilty, but most unjustly if he is innocent. The 
magistrate questions him closely, and all the 
answers are taken down in shorthand. Without 
a legal adviser, and without knowledge of the 
real charges and evidence against him, an inno- 
cent man may be browbeaten or duped into 
admissions which will be used against him at 
subsequent trials with crushing effect. 

If similar injustice was done to Captain 
Dreyfus in the secret military trial, it has often 
been paralleled in the ordinary methods of crim- 
inal procedure. Innocent men, convicted on the 
strength of admissions wrung from them in 
moments of confusion and distraction, rarely 
obtain redress. French courts seldom discredit 
themselves by confessing mistakes. 

Preliminary examinations in England and 
America are held publicly, before a grand jury 
conducts a secret inquest. A prisoner is warned 
against giving testimony which may be used 
against him, and he has free access to friends 
and counsel. This is a system free from public 
scandal. 
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Education of Princes. 


The education of European princes is revealed 
in their holiday pleasures. Most of them are 
trained for military life, and their summers are 
occupied with army reviews and manceuvres. 
Whenever they visit one another, they are enter- 
tained with cavalry drills and infantry tactics and 
with sham battles. 

Not one of the great sovereigns has ever been 
under fire in real warfare. The Emperor of 
Austria-Hungary took an active part in the 
campaign against France, Italy and Prussia, 
from a safe distance. The King of Italy com- 
manded a division in 1866 at the battle of Custozza, 
but only to cover the retreat of the Italian army. 
The tsar and the Emperor of Germany have 
never seen war. 

Princes are sportsmen as well as soldiers. The 
Emperor of Austria-Hungary, when he entertains 
his good ally and friend, the German Emperor, 
not only orders a military review and a series of 
banquets and fétes, but he also arranges an old- 
fashioned hunting excursion in the forest. He is 
the keenest sportsman in the European royal 
circle, and enjoys hard riding and the genuine 
pleasures of the chase. 

The other sovereigns prefer milder sport. The 
German Emperor is a good shot, and quickly fills 
his bag when he is heading a hunting party. The 
Emperor of Russia is at home in the saddle, but 
The King of 
Italy also is a good sportsman. Nearly all the 
English princes shoot well, and have abundant 
sport for small game on the Scottish moors. 

The German Emperor and the Prince of Wales 
are enthusiastic yachtsmen, and their cutters are 


The relations between our own and the Spanish 
government, growing out of the troubles in Cuba, 
have caused some anxiety. Spain, however, has 
made a friendly reply to our representations, and 
the course of the new Liberal ministry in recalling 
General Weyler, in preparing a scheme of 
autonomy, and in releasing American prisoners 
has made a favorable impression. 

A shortage in foreign wheat crops has caused 
an active demand for the American product, and 
our wheat-growers have realized the dream of 
“dollar wheat’ for’ the first time since 1890. 
Other of our staple crops have been abundant 
and profitable. The remarkable gold discoveries 


in the Klondike region give promise of gain to | 


individual Americans, though the fields are across 
the Canadian line. 
Among the darker incidents of the year’s 


history were the destructive floods in the Missis- | 


sippi valley in the spring, fhe strikes of bituminous 


| and anthracite coal-miners, with the depiorable 


bloodshed at Lattimer, Pennsylvania, and an 
epidemic of yellow fever in portions of the 
Southern States. 


———-_—0-@-e— 


The Year Abroad. 


The most important foreign events on this side 





train all the girls to the condition which, more | among the fastest in Europe. The King of the 
than a thousand years ago, was expressed better | Belgians enjoys sea life, and takes long summer 
than it can be by any other form of words: | cruises on his steam-yacht off the coasts of Spain 
“Mens sana in corpore sanv”—A sound mind | and Norway. The Russian Emperor shares the 
| in a sound body. same taste. The King of Sweden and Norway is 
rarely off his yacht during the summer. The 
King of Greece is also a yachtsman, but he is 
seldom afloat in the Agean and the Mediterra- 
nean. 

The King of Norway and Sweden is the only 
European sovereign with strong artistic and 
bookish tastes. He is fond of reading, is some- 
thing of a musician, and is an artist with consid- 
| erable talent for sketching. 

Princes are trained for military campaigns 
which seldom occur, and they are also educated 
for court functions which never-end. They are 
great social personages, who understand all the 
niceties of etiqnette, and are able to speak several 
foreign languages. There is not a European 
sovereign who cannot converse fluently with royal 
visitors in their own tongue. A prince who was 
without training in modern languages would be 
out of place in a European court. 
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Secret Trials. 


The Dreyfus case, which has ereated intense | 
| excitement in Paris, is a lesson in the dis- 
| advantages of secrecy in the prosecution of 
| criminals. 

Captain Dreyfus, an officer of the French | 
army, was accused of either selling or betraying 
ofticial secrets to a foreign war office. He was 
tried by a military court in secret session and 

| was convicted by reason of his alleged admissions 
of guilt. He is now serving a life-sentence in a 
| military prison. 

His friends have rallied to his defence. They 
assert that he was duped into making a 
confession, the import of which he did not 
understand ; that his conviction was obtained by 
foul means ; that forged documents were produced 
which neither he nor his counsel was allowed to 
see; that no motive for the crime was disclosed, 
since he was neither in debt nor poor; and that 
the real culprit was Major Esterhazy, a spend- 
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‘Plain Yellow.” 


There are, no doubt, many people who, not 
naturally responsive to the beauties of nature, 
assume in the presence of fine scenery or striking 





of the Atlantic are those in connection with | thrift of high rank. 
the insurrection in Cuba. There have been the | 
usual number of risings in the Spanish republics | and the air has been filled for weeks with 
to the south of us. Canada, on the north, has | charges and countercharges of conspiracy. A 
adopted a new commercial policy, highly favor- | secret military inquiry has been conducted and 
| able to the mother country. |the Dreyfus affair has become a discreditable 
| Save in the east, Europe has been for the most | scandal, fraught with political excitement and 
|part tranquil. England has celebrated with | public danger. 
| great enthusiasm the sixtieth anniversary of the It would be improper now to conclude— 
accession of Queen Victoria. France has formed | because the trial was secret, and because there 
an alliance with Russia. The events in Germany | are many believers in Captain Dreyfus’s inno- 
| have not been of an exciting nature; but the | cence—that wrong has been done him. The 
empire has continued its policy of reaching out | government, which has no motive to be vindictive 
for possessions in all corners of the globe. toward the captain, asserts that it has indubitable 
Spain has been occupied the whole year with | proofs of his guilt. Major Esterhazy himself 
her Cuban problem, and with trouble in the | has yet to undergo a trial, and perhaps the truth 
Philippine Islands. The murder of the prime | will come out in the course of that. 
minister Canovas led, shortly afterward, to a| Military trials are secretly conducted in all 
change of ministry and the advent to power of | countries, but in France they are influenced by the 
Sefior Sagasta, under whose leadership highly | methods of procedure in civil courts which are 
liberal reforms have been offered to Cuba. | unknown in England or America, and which 





Major Esterhazy has asserted his innocence 





atmospheric effects an enthusiasm which they do 
not honestly feel, because they are not willing to 
be thought deficient in appreciation of objects 
that excite admiration in other minds. Far better 
than such hollow eestasies is a frank and modest 
confession of pfeference for other forms of beauty 
—those belonging, perhaps, more directly to 
human art or life. Such an avowal implies, of 
course, a natural lack which is unfortunate, but 
it does not necessarily imply stupidity or igno- 
rance, and it gives the person making it the 
dignity and charm of candor. 

Quite admirably frank, though her admission 
earried her a shorter distance, was a lady who, 
with a companion, stood regarding the setting 
sun at the close of a beautiful autumnal day. 
The sky was singularly clear. There were no 
clouds to bar the shining heavens with contrasting 
colors, nor to catch the sunbeams on their edges 
in gleams of gold. Only, as the great orb slowly 
descended, the mellow light of afternoon became 
richer and more golden, until not only the sky 
and its reflections in the molten stream, but the 
trees, the shores, the distant hills, the whole 

















DECEMBER 30, 1897. 
visible world and the very air that bathed it were 
one great lovely, golden glow. One of the watch- 
ing women drew a long breath of admiration, and 
murmured softly: 

“How beautiful!” 

“Well,” replied the other, 


shawl, as the air grew chilly, “you know I never 
did care much for these plain yellow sunsets!” 


oe —___—__- 


A CLERIC’S CONUNDRUM. 


Bishop Wilmer of Alabama was a very straight- 
forward man, with a faculty for saying good- 
naturedly sharp things to, rather than about, 
people, and the Washington Post prints the 
following anecdote in this connection: 

Soon after the Civil War Bishop Wilmer went 
to a Northern city to ask aid for a Confederate 
orphans’ home in which he was interested. 

There was a dinner in his honor, and after 
dinner the bishop was begged to tella story. He 
replied that he hadn’t a story. “But,” he added, 
“I’ve gota conundrum. Why are we Southerners 
like Lazarus?” 

The guests, who were all Union men, suggested 
many answers. The Southerners were like 
Lazarus because they were poor, because they 
ate the crumbs from the rich man’s table, because 
—because of everything anybody could guess. 

“No,” said the bishop, “you're all wrong. 
We’re like Lazarus because’’—and he smiled 
blandly — “because we’ve been licked by dogs.” 

A roar of laughter went round at that, for the 
bishop’s utter unreconstructedness was always 
one of his charms. 
man, who became indignant. 

“Bishop,” he said, “if you think we’re dogs, 
why have you come up here for our money—for | 
the money of dogs?” 

The bishop chuckled. “My friend,” 
“the hair of the dog is good for the bite. 
why I have come.” 


That’s 
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FOES, AND YET FRIENDS. 


One of the tenderest tributes paid to the char- 
acter of Sefior Canovas, the murdered prime 
minister of Spain, was paid by Sefior Emilio 
Castelar, his lifelong friend, and also his lifelong 
political opponent. Littell’s Living Age primts a 
translation of Castelar’s article. 

“Our perpetual differences of opinion,” 
writes, “drew us the more closely together. 
continual disputing and arguing, without ever 
coming to a quarrel, was a delight.” 


he 


There was, it seems, a period of five years when | 


the two statesmen did not speak to each other. 
“It was the work of our partisans, 
hearts. There were those who were more Cano- 
vistas than Canovas, and more Casfelaristas than 
Castelar.” 

No words could be stronger than those used 
by the great Republican leader of Spain in praise 
of the ability, the honor, the sincerity, the moral 
uprightness and the unflinching political courage 
of the Conservative leader, his constant and 
successful antagonist. 

It is too often the case that the hard blows 
of polities estrange friends; that a difference of 
views leads men to suspect the mental honesty 
of their opponents; that politicians fear lest their 
own sincerity may be doubted if they remain 
friends with the enemy. The evidence that 
Canovas and Castelar were above such pettiness 
of mind as that makes us wish that one trait of 
Spanish statesmen were also American. 


* 
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ROOM FOR ARGUMENT. 


Two men became engaged in a heated discussion 
over the question of taxing bicycles. 

“T tell you,” 
headed cane in the middle 
much earnestness, “you bicyclists demand alto- 
gether too much. You want good roads, but you 
are not willing to pay for them.” 

“Yes, we are,” replied the bicyclist, “but we are 
not willing to pay more than our share. We pro- 
test against being singled out for special taxation. 
Good roads benefit the whole community.” 

“But you want the good roads especially for 
bicycle-riding. If they are made good in response 
to that demand, why shouldn’t you pay something 
in return for it?” 

“Well,” rejoined the other, “let us see how that 
argument works wheu turned the other way. You 
want good sidewalks. Good sidewalks benefit 
the whole community, but they are of special 
benefit to you because you wear better clothes 
than the majority of men, and muddy walks and 
crossings would damage you more. The suit you 
are wearing now cost more money than the 
bicycle I ride. How would you like to have to 
pay @ special tax, based on the value of the 
clothes you wear, for keeping up the sidewalks, 
hey?” 
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PECULIAR BETROTHAL. 


Marchesi, the great singing teacher, says that 
when she found in any of her pupils symptoms of 
indolence or want of enthusiasm, she at once 
attempted to dissuade them from an 
eareer. One such case was very absurd in the 
manner in which her advice was taken. This 
was Fraiilein T., 
but very lazy. 

One day Marchesi lost patience with her. 

“Get married, my dear child,” said she, “and 
become a good wife. You will never do anything 
on the stage.” 

The girl laughingly replied that she believed it 
was easier to get a good engagement than a good 
husband; but shortly afterward, on coming for 
her lesson, she whispered: 

“T am following your advice. 
married.” 

“Ah, that is good! And who is the happy man?” 

“I do not know,” was the girl’s laconie reply. 


Iam going to be 


glancing about her | 
without enthusiasm, and comfortably settling her | 


Everybody laughed but one | 


said he, | 


The | 


not of our | 


said one of them, grasping bis gold- 
and speaking with | 


who was remarkably handsome, | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“What! You are going to marry some one you 
do not know?” 
“Yes; my fiancé saw me before he went to 


India, when I was twelve years old. I have been 
shown his photograph, and as his noble expression 
inspires me with confidence, I have decided upon 
marrying him.” 

“When will your fiancé come to fetch you?” 

“Unfortunately he cannot come for the wed- 
ding,” she answered, with a slight blush. “His 
business prevents him from doing so. I am to be 
married in my native town to a friend of the 
family by proxy, and he will take me to Bombay 
to my future husband.” 

A few weeks later the curious ceremony did 
take place, and the marriage apparently turned 
out very happily. 





The Companion Calendar. 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT 
To Companion Subscribers for 1898. 





The Companion Calendar for 1898 isa 
reproduction in twelve colors of Three 
Charming Pictures from original paintings, 
chosen because of their delicacy of design 
and bright, attractive coloring. 





of embossed gold. The size of each picture, 
including border, is 8x 10 inches. Whether 
unfolded or used singly, they will be an 
| ornament to mantel, desk or sitting-room. 
| Aside from its Usefulness as a Calendar, 
j this gift to our friends will be a constant 
pleasure through the year as an exceedingly 
attractive work of art. We question whether 
a more pleasing piece of color-work will be 
issued for the year 1898 for holiday pres- 
ents or for every-day ornamental use in 
the household. 
| This Colored Calendar is published exclu- 
sively by THE COMPANION and cannot be 
obtained elsewhere. - If issued in small 
editions it could not be sold for less than 
$1.00 a copy. It will be given to all New 
Subscribers for 1898, and to all Old Sub- 
scribers who renew and pay their subscrip- 
tion for 1898. 

Perry Mason & Company. 





FREE IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. 


Under the first French Empire the administra- 
tion of the prison of Sainte-Pélagie was so loose 


‘TEN BIBLE BOY 


The Three Groups are enclosed in borders | 





that it was not rare for accused persons to lie | 


| there six months without knowing the cause of 
their incarceration. The following adventure, 
narrated in “The Dungeons of Old Paris,” dis- 
closes the fact that release under similar condi- 
tions of ignorance was not impossible. 


The doctor had given to a prisoner who was | 
slightly ill, an order for the baths. Not kuowing 
in what a. of the Faye the infirmary was 
situated, he presented his order to a tipsy turnkey, 
who opened the outer door of the prison. 

Monsieur Guillon, a free man without being | 
aware of it, took the narrow street to be a sentry’s 
walk, and went a few paces without finding any 
one to direct him. Returning to the sentry at the 
door, he inquired where were the baths. 

“The baths?” said the sentinel. 

“The prison baths.” 

“The prison baths,” 
ee in the pr vr 

I can’t 
outside it, then?” 
“Why, yes, you’re in the street. 
know that, I should think 

“I did not know it, I assure you,’ 

Guillon, “and this won’t suit me at a 

He rang the 
and his recital of his ~~ 9 restored to 
sobriety the turnkey who 
freedom. 


said the sentinel 
but you can’t get in there.” 
get into the prison! Am I 





HE WOULDN'T. 


Fact and Fiction prints—under the head of fact, 


You ought to | 
’ said Monsieur | 


} 
rison bell and was readmitted, 


“are | 


had given him his | 


| of pumice stone, bristle brushes, etc. 


we nay assume—what purports to be the applica- | 


tion of a man who wanted to be an army chaplain 
during the administration of President Lincoln: 


Attached to it are a number of indorsements 
which are not only interesting in themselves, but 
as disclosing the characters of the two men whose 
influence largely molded the policy of the govern- 
meut in those turbulent times. The indorsements 
read as follows: 

Dear Stanton: Appoint this man chaplain in the 
army.—A. Lincoln. 

Dear Mr, Lincoln: 
Stanton. 

The following indorsements are dated a few 
months later, but come just below: 

Dear Stanton: He is now.—A. Lincoln. 

Dear Mr. Lincoln: But there is no vacancy.—E. 
M. Stanton. 

Dear Stanton: 
A. Lincoln. 

Dear Mr. Lincoln: There is no warrant of law 
for that.—E. M. Stanton. 

— Stanton: Appoint him, anyhow.—A. Lin- 


He is not a preacher.—E. M. 


Appoint him chaplain at large.— 


co 
Dear Mr. Lincoln: I will not.—E. M. Stanton. 
The FY pointment was not made, but the papers 
were filed in the War Department, where they 
remain as evidence of Lincoln's friendship and 
Stanton’s obstinate nerve. 





artistic | 


HIGHEST AUTHORITY. 


Av excellent story is told of a former president 


of Dartmouth College: 





He one night caught a student helping himself 


to wood from his well-filled shed, and eollaring 
the offender, he demanded, sternly, “Young man, 
what authority have you for tak ing away that 


wood 2 ?’ 

“Well, sir, ” replied the student, mindful of his 
Latin syntax, ‘opus and wsus, signifying need, 
— the ablative.” 

he president’s eyes twinkled in spite of him- 
self, but he said, gravely, “Take it, my boy, take 
it and welcome. ut when you have need again, 
come to me, and I will give you even better 

| authority than that.” 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- | 
frice”’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. Pade. | 


cnt antehate 
The superiority of Burnett's Vanilla Extract con- 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. {Adr. 





105 STAMPS, Album and List FRE Pett Agts. ond, 50%. 
C, A. STEGM ANN, 5941 Cote Brilant Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





A new game selling at 
every Christian home 
where there are children. Sunday Schools buy it 
by the gross for Christmas presents. Send 25 cents 
for sample same, te me, ete. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. NICHOLS & CO., Naperville, Ll. 


Bicycle and Photo. Novelties, 

ELECTRIGAL & og? Lprtoss. 100-page cata. of SEF 

8. CO., 32 Cortlandt 8t., N. Y. 

Ww IF Oo and I will send you free a trial package 

of a simple and harmless remedy which cured me 

and thousands of others, even cases of over 40 years’ 
standing. Address JOHN A. SMITH, 

188 Summerfield Church Building, Milwaukee, 








Wis. 
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McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


MIXED PAINTS 45. 


Ready Mixed Paint,all colors, Guaran ba 
highest made at 45 cents and bf 
per gallon. oe oa Laan eolor card,f 
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CEN T Ss 
EDUCATION A WEEK 


ine $2 down and $2a month wo give 
AN EDUCATION LN THE THEOR 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Surveying and Mapping; Electrical or Mechanical 
pa Refrigeration; Locomotive, Steam, 
ering . Gas Engineering ; 
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aad Beil 
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M or Placer ining; Archi- 
or Mechanical Drawing; Sani- 
tary Plumbing, Architecture; Sheet 
Metal Pattern Drafting : —- 
or Machine Desig Pros 


An shoGUARANTEED SUCCESS 


We have helped thousands to be nthew post 
Senn Detiarien. Circular free: state subject you wish to e'ndy. 
Schools, Box 832 Genin, Pa. 
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The Absolutely Pure 


Baking Powder 
95¢, orn SHELLER 


This is the most simple and effective 
arrangement for —s corn ever 
‘i made. here are 
only 6 pieces inthe 
entire machine 
\ main frame, shell 
is shaft, ten- 
1 sion. ring and 
crank. This shelle: 
arates the corn from 
cob, and deposits the 
corn in the box on 
which it is mounted and 
the cob outsi It has a 
verfect Sonsion that can 
ve adjusted instantly, will 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. dne.), CHICAGO, iLL. 
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Clean Hands 


For every one, no matter what the occupation, by using | 


BAILEY S RUBBER 


TOILET BRUSH 
AT JUNE 4 89. 


P. 





It removes IN TAR, GREASE, PAINT, IRON 


K, 
STAINS, and, in fact, everything foreign to the color 


of the skin, simply by using with soap and water. It 
never becomes foul or carries any contagion, and will 
not injure the most delicate skin, as is done by the use 
Catalogue free. 

Price, 25 cents each. For sale by all dealers in 
Toilet “Goods. Mailed on receipt of price. 


C. Je BAILEY & CO., 7? Boyiston 


Street, 
ston, Mass. 


Highest 
Award 


WORLD’S 
FAIR. 


SKATES 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


BARNEY & BERRY, —— Mass. 
































| «WhereDid 
You Get 

Your Nice 
Watch ?”’ 


“Why! I sold teas, coffee, spices and 
baking pontes for the Chas. P. Foote Co. 
of — Rapids, Mich. and got it asa 
premium. Mamma got her new sewing 
machine the same way—you can get any- 
thing you want—bicycles, cameras, house- 
hold goods, anything, all made and guar- 
an by the leading manufacturers. 
You should write for their complete cata- 
logue. Address, CHAS. P. 

123 Cherry Street, Grand Rapids, Mich.” 
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beautiful. 
~ TRY IT. 
Take no Substitute. 
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-.is a soft, durable fabric which 
turns water like a duck’s back, and is 
|especially suited for winter dresses. 
| It is made in all shades of dress goods, 
and every yard of the genuine is 
| stamped on the back with the letters 


| S. H. & M. 
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A Song for the Old Year. 


Yes, sing a song for him, my friends, 
The year is lonely now! 

The frost and rime of winter-time 
Lie thick on beard and brow. 

He had his faults, his foibles, too, 
His follies, doubts, and fears ; 

Yet, take him all in all, ’tis true 
He brought more smiles than tears. 

So we will speak him fair, my friends, 
We loved him well, you know, 

And sing the good old year a song 
Before we let him go. 


Oh, shall we sing how blithe he seemed 
The night when first he came, 

When bells were rung, and songs were sung, 
To usher in his name? 

How spring-time met him in her bowers 
Festooned with garlands 27, 

And summer strewed his path with flowers, 
And lured him on his way ? 

And though among the joys he brought 
There lurked some dregs of woe 

We'll sing the good ol 
Before we let him go! 


Oh, when the bearded grain grew ripe 
And harvest songs went round, 
He swung bis blade in sun and shade 
ll all the wheat was bound. 
He led us shrousgh the golden sheaves, 
And through the ripening shocks, 
And twined the first bright autumn leaves 
Among his tangled locks. 
Oh, then the year was in his prime, 
ut now his step is slow, 
And we with sing 0 song for him 
Before we let him go! 


’Tis true he robbed us in his flight, 
And took from form or face 

Some touch of color or of light, 
Some trick of air or grace,— 

And in their stead, perchance, he dropped 
A wrinkle here and there, 

Or traced upon the once smooth brow 

_ Some lines of grief or care, 

But still we’ll cherish in our hearts 
The year we've learned to know. 

And sing a song for him, my friends, 
Before we let him go! 


What though he left some folded page 
No eye may e’er divine? 

Or in the heart, some barbéd dart 
Of which we make no sign? 

Though some sweet chord, whose numbers 


year a song 


rille 
Our being to the core, 
Is hushed and mute, its music stilled, 
To throb for us no more 
The memory of that silent voice 
Clings to the year we know 
And we will s' & song for him 
Before we let him go! 
HELEN WHITNEY CLARK. 





Church-Going Royalty. 


T is so natural to think of the 
“Continental Sunday” as a 
careless holiday that one 
reads, with some amaze- 
ment, the comments of the 
German newspapers on a 
recent act of the emperor. 
His participation in a Sun- 
day hunting party seems to 
have shocked many of his 
subjects, and surprised all ; 
and the great organs of 
public opinion have not 
failed to tell him so. 

The fact is that, of late 
years, the German Sunday 
has been more in harmony with the Puritan 
spirit than the “Continental.”’ William IL., his 
family and his court have always honored the 

Sabbath. He has repeatedly declined to counte- 

nance Sunday sports. He has rarely, if ever, 

failed to attend church. It is safe to say he 
already regrets the freakish action that seemed 
to mark an abandonment of his principles. 

Sunday at the German court is generally a 
quiet day. After service, the emperor visits the 
headquarters guard, to give the parole and receive 
the commander’s report. ‘In the afternoon he 
goes for a drive or a sail on the river, and the 
evening is devoted to his family. 

For the time, the emperor puts aside all the 
cares of office, nor does he take advantage of his 
station to seek new forms of entertainment. 
One touch of nature lightens his observance; an 
order that the sermons preached before him 
shall never be more than fifteen minutes long! 

There was a period, not so many years ago, 
when all Berlin made merry on Sunday. That 
the young emperor has set his disapproval on the 
Sunday theatre and the beer-garden is supposed 
to be due in part to the influence of his grand- 
mother, Queen Victoria. 

At the English court, the day is truly a day of 
rest, for masters and servants alike. Business 
of staté is forbidden ; dinner-parties, arranged for 
other days, never break in upon this one. 

Divine service is held at eleven o’clock in the 
palace chapel. In Scotland the Presbyterian 
service is used, in England the Anglican. The 
queen’s chaplains officiate in rotation. As a 
rule, the Princess Beatrice plays the organ, and 
the queen, who enters quietly after every one 
else is seated, joins heartily in the singing. 

As for the Prince of Wales, it is said he not 
only makes it a point to attend church every 
Sunday morning, but insists that his guests and 
household shall go. When staying at Sandring- 
ham, he is the last to leave the palace, thereby 
making sure that no one shall avoid the duty! 

Of the Continental monarchs in general, it 
may be said that few of them are indifferent to 
the claims of religion. None but the tsar is the 
spiritual and temporal head of the state church, 
yet none of them wholly fail to yield the church 
support or reverence. They realize, as all 
thoughtful persons must, that religion is necessary 
to the highest development of both individual 





| character and national life. And though religious 
| forms do not always enshrine a religious spirit, 
| the observance of them is a “‘reasonable tribute’’ 
| which even a nation’s ruler is bound to render 
| to the King of kings. 
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His Start in Life. 


The Philadelphia Times prints an interesting 
and encouraging account of the manner in which 
Mr. McLaughlin, the late publisher of that paper, 

| gained his first upward start in the world. He 
was then employed in the printing-office of the 
Ledger. Young readers may find in the narrative 
something better than a good story. 


Upon one. occasion in 1851, when Frank Mc- 
Laughlin was twenty-three years of age, it 
happened that the foreman and his first assistant 
were absent, and that John McLaughlin was at 
home ill. Young Frank McLaughlin was then the 
fastest setter of type in the office. 

At the dinner hour on the day in question, when 
every “stick” was lying at rest, Abraham Barker, 
the father of the well-known Wharton Barker, 
and himself then one of the very few brokers in 
this city, walked into the Ledger job [rye my new 
with a stock-list—an enumeration of the figures 
of the financial market of the day—and expressed 
a desire to have it put in type and fifty copies 
struck off for immediate use. 

By reason of the conditions described, there 
was no one in authority to wait upon him, and 
Frank McLaughlin stepped forward and received 
the order. The stock-list of that time, unlike the 
complex affair of the present day, was an abbre- 
viated statement, and two men could easily place 
it in type within a quarter of an hour. 

When Mr. Barker asked the young printer if he 
would undertake the task, the latter answered 
with cheerful alacrity, “Certainly.”’ Cutting the 
list in two and turning to one of the oldest 


one of these ‘takes’ and [Pll take the other, and 
we’ll rush her through in a jiffy.” 

The man addressed walked forward with a 
frown on his face, and after he had taken the slip 
of paper and was moving back to his case, he 
muttered some half-understood words about 
“giving a fellow a chance to eat his dinner.” 

“Never mind, Jim,” said young McLaughlin, 
walking quickly after him and taking the copy 
from his hands, “I’ll.do the job myself.” During 
these proceedings Abraham Barker never left the 
office, nor did he do so until the work , 
completed. He leaned ty against a make-up 
tabie, reading » copy of the New York Tribune, 
apparently oblivious to all that was going on 
about him. 

Young MecLaughlin’s ha flew as he picked 
up the little pieces of metal. In less than half an 
hour he had, the stock-list in type, revised, and 
fifty copies struck off. He handed them to Mr. 
aed with an apology for keeping him waiting. 
“What! 
with a simple “Thank ae he left the office. 

The following morning the young printer was 
surprised by receiving a note from the customer 
of the day before, requesting him to call at his 
office. He did so. 

“IT heard everything that took place in the 
Ledger office yesterday,” said the financier, “and 
fully ge mgers your conduct. I would like you 
to print the stock-list for me every day for one 
month, and I’ll pay you five hundred dollars for 
the work.” 

“But it is not worth so much as that,” answered 
the printer. 

“It is worth as much to me to have it done as 
you did it yesterday,” was the reply. 

That was Frank McLaughlin’s first work for 
himself. At the expiration of the month the 
contract was extended to three times that period 
and then to twelve months, with an annua 
recompense of six thousand dollars. At that 
time ra — were receiving about 
ten dollars weekly, and only in extraordinary 
instances earned one or two dollars beyond that 
sum. 
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Darwin as a Pupil. 


Thirty years ago Dean Farrar, at that time 
plain Mr. Farrar and merely a master at Harrow 
School, delivered a lecture in which he attacked 
the system, then in vogue, of spending much time 
over Greek and Latin verse. He urged that the 
practice should be abandoned in case of boys who 
had no aptitude for such work. In place of this 
artificial drilling, the lecturer advocated the study 
of science and natural history, as likely to benefit 
boys who cared nothing for Greek and Latin 
versification. 


Of course the lecturer was oppeces by those 
who were believers in the old classical system. 
But he has received his reward. ‘Then there was 
but one well-known school in England which had a 
“Science Master ;’’ now there is scarcely a school 
of note which has not. Then the “Latin verse” 
system was universal; now it is almost entirely 
abandoned. 

He also had the pleasure of receiving from 
Charles Darwin a letter of historic interest in the 
annals of English education, wherein the great 
biologist relates his own experience, while a pupil, 
in being snubbed because he preferred chemistry 
to the classics. He writes: 

“T was at school at Shrewsbury under a great 
scholar, Doctor Butler. I learned absolutely 
nothing except by amusing myself by reading 
and experimenting in chemistry. Doctor Butler 
somehow found this out, and publicly sneered at 
me before the whole school for such gross waste 
of time. I remember he called me a pococurante 
{eareless, indifferent fellow], which not under- 
standing I thought was a dreadful name.” 

Dean Farrar, commenting on Doctor Butler’s 
mistake with regard to the greatest intellect 
which ever passed under his tuition, calls it a 
fault of the times and not of the man. In those 
days boys described chemistry as “Stinks,” and 
Darwin’s nickname at school was “Gas.” 
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The Lively Rhinoceros. 


Armed in his heavy hide, almost armor-plated, 
equipped for both offence and defence, the formi- 
dable and ponderous rhinoceros is not at all the 
animal whose angry onset one would imagine to 
be a laughing matter. Nevertheless, the tone in 
which Major J. R. Macdonald, who has had ample 
experience, treats such an incident is about that 
in which an ordinary person might relate the 
scattering of a group of girls by a too sportive 
calf, or a cow of overinquisitive disposition. 

In seating She difficult survey for a projected 
railroad in East Africa, rhinoceroses were more 
than once disturbed in their lair by the major’s 
party. Sometimes they resented the intrusion, 
while on other occasions they seemed moved by 
euriosity to come and investigate the caravan. 
fod vere not dreaded, though they were cer- 
tainly, when they came to close quarters, avoided, 
and that nimbly. 





“A caravan passing a solitary rhinoceros to 


compositors in the office, he said, “Here, Jim, take | 


Done already?” said the broker, and |, 
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windward affords,” says Major Macdonald, “a | removed; and he has learned to wait patiently 
very amusing spectacle. The great beast scents | for the dainty until that time. 


the caravan at once, but cannot quite make it 


and wagging his enormous head from side to side 
in great uncertainty. Then up goes his tail and 
he comes tearing down, only to pull up after 
twenty or thirty yards to repeat his investigations. 

“To give time for reflection, he then trots along 
parallel to the caravan, till, on an extra strong 
whiff of scent, he wheels round and again makes 
a headlong charge for a few yards. This stupid 
performance is repeated until, in most cases, the 
caravan has safely passed and the rhinoceros is 
left in his uncertainty. 

“Sometimes, however, the caravan is of such 
length, or so slow, that a charge home comes off; 
then the porters drop their loads and scatter, and 
the rhinoceros gations through the line, and away 
yao with his tail in the air, and no damage 

one.”’ 

The first time that the major po mineen J en- 
countered a rhinoceros, he did so unexpectedly, 
and much too near; in fact, for a few minutes he 
and the rhinoceros indulged in a brisk impromptu 
game of tag about a dry gully and some trees. 
until he could get an opportunity to load and 
shoot. His friend Pringle watched and enjoyed 
the yes but before many weeks the tables 
were turned, and it was Pringle who was pursued, 
and the major who looked on. 

“There is a theory,” says Major Macdonald, 
“that you can always turn a rhinoceros if you 
reserve your fire. ringle gave the beast one 
barrel at about fifty yards, and another at ten. 
But that rhinoceros was not one of the sort to 
turn, and but for the fact that Pringle was a very 
active man, he and the rhinoceros would have 
changed roles, and he would have constituted the 
bag. As it was, the wounded animal made off 
and got clear away. 

“On another occasion a rhinoceros charged the 
caravan and began to play cup-and-ball with a 
bale, to the great amusement of Pringle and his 
followers.. Judge of Pringle’s disgust when he 
| found it was his own bedding which had formed 
the bale, and that it had, moreover, acquired a 
rich variety of holes during the operation.” 
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The Homeward Way. 


Roused the aérial trumpeter of morn, 
The herald wind, and with his fluent lips 
lew peal on peal, until the black eclipse 
Of darkness vanished, and the day was born; 
The pathless highway that had lain forlorn 
Through all the sable hours, for homing ships 
Flashed sudden sapphire, save the foamy tips 
Of waves that silvered like the new moon’s horn. 


And so the clear gold broadened, brightened, burned, 
Until the high meridian was won, 
nd biazed the blue enamel of the brine; 
While still the undulant track our swift keel spurned, 
Speeding to meet the red dise of the sun, 
ung in the low west for a heartening sign. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD,. 
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A Revolutionary Scare. 


During the first year of the Revolutionary War 
the most conflicting and alarming reports spread 
to the remote country towns. In the “History of 
Windham County,” Connecticut, there is a de- 
scription of a serious panic which occurred at 
Thompson as a result of such rumors. A saucy 
boy was knocked down by a suspected Tory. At 
about the same time a courier from Boston rode 
through the town, too much in haste to answer 
questions. Soon dreadful stories were afloat. 


It was said that the patriots’ homes were in 
danger; that “Malbone’s niggers” were coming, 
burning and slaughtering. “The Tories are 
coming! The Tories are coming!” was the cry 
everywhere. 

Not a man was left at home save the old and 

aralytic, and they had no arms, no ammunition. 
light seemed the only resource, and a dismal, 

miry swamp was selected as the place of refuge. 
A boy was sent to rally all the neighbors.- He 
ran to Larned’s store, then a well-known business 
centre. Mrs. Larned, who was in charge, was 
not one to run from the face of danger. 

A by bee was blazing in the huge kitchen fire- 
lace, kettles of water were heating, and every 
ron implement that could be mustered was on 

the coals; and with hot water and hot irons she 
intended to make a stand against the invaders. 
“Old_ Granny Leavens’—the aged widow of the 
first William Larned of Thompson—was with her. 
and was equally resolute. She had survive 

several Indian wars and two husbands. 

“If I am to be killed by the Tories to-night, 


| with Becky!” 
he example of these two women had no effect 
upon their weaker sisters, already in full flight. 
“Tell Becky,” they retorted, “that hot irons will 
never do for the British.” They hurried off to the 
swamp, a panic-stricken company. “Uncle Asa,” 
a lame old man, was suffering from a disease 
incident upon excessive flip-drin ing. 

“Thithter,”’ he complained, as he hobbled along, 
oT I’ve forgot my plathter! Oh, dear! oh, 
ear!” 


“Hurry up, Asa, or you’ll never put a plaster on 
Fed knees again in this world!” answered his 
sister. 

The swamp was so “damp, moist and unpleas- 
ant” that all could join with Aunt Nabby in her 
heartfelt ejaculation, “I’d give a wedge of goold 
as big as my foot for one good dram!” 

The unfortunate old people, too feeble for 
flight, were in a still more pitiable condition. One 
bedridden old woman, who had not stood on her 
feet for years, and was forgotten in the flurry and 
left at home alone, managed to crawl out of bed 
and stow herself a nh a cupboard. An old 
captain, trembling with palsy, barricaded the 
door, and valiantly held it with a pitchfork. 

The night sed. Nothing was heard of 
Malbone or other marauders. In the morning 
the wearied fugitives stole back from the swamp. 
Their fright and flight and ridiculous sayings were 
told all over the town, and even carried to camp, 
giving the soldiers a hearty laugh amid all their 
uncomfortable surroundings and forebodings. 
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A Jealous Horse. 


One of the passions which the horse and the 
dog share with man is that “green-eyed monster” 
against which Othello was warned. A certain 
English retriever is so fond of children that he 
will permit, without even growling, one of them 
to take a bone out of his mouth. Yet the sight of 
his master caressing that same child will cause 
him to put his paws on the master’s legs and 
insert his nose between the father’s arms and the 
child’s body. As for horses, no one familiar with 
them will doubt this story, told by the New York 
Observer : 

In a boarding stable in New York there is a 
horse whose name is “Tatters.”” He is the pet of 
Mrs. D., who owns and drives him; and it is 
evident to all who know them that horse and 
owner are very fond of each other. 

She always gives him an apple or carrot before 
starting on a drive, and another on returning, the 
latter being given after his bridle has been 





out,—he is dull of sight,—so he stands facing it, | 


why, then I shall be,” she exclaimed, “so I’ll e’en | 


| donned his own, amid the cheers of all present. 
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On the same floor of the stable is Mr. B.’s horse, 
“Phil.” Mrs. D. used frequently to give an apple 
to Phil, after giving one to Tatters. The latter 
would manifest displeasure at this in a mild way, 
but his demonstrations never went beyond the 
shaking of his head and laying back of his ears. 

But one evening, while Tatters, who had just 
come in, was waiting for the removal of his bridle 
Phil, who was ahead of him, was the recipient o: 
an apple from Mrs. D.’s hand, as she stood talking 
to Mr. B. 

A moment later the groom had removed Tatters’s 
bridle, and at once his mistress offered him his 
apple. He turned his head away, and refused to 
touch the fruit. Mrs. D. followed him into his 
stall, and tried to coax him; but he began munch- 
ing. his hay, and would not look at her. 

hen Mr. B., and after him the _om, tried to 
induce Tatters to take the apple, but to no pur- 
pose; he was hurt because his mistress had given 
an — to Phil before giving one to him, and he 
would not forgive the affront. 

His owner’s feelings were much like those of 
the horse, and she left the stable with tears in 
her eyes. Before starting out the next day, she 
had a friend give a carrot instead of an apple to 
Tatters, in the hope that, if he had not forgotten 
the unintended affront, the carrot might break 
the association with the apple. 

He took the carrot eagerly. Then he took one 
from his mistress’s hand, and you may be sure 
she has nevér since then given apple or carrot to 
another horse while Tatters was in sight. 
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No Hurry. 


The story of Penelope is recalled by what the 
Chicago Times-Herald tells of a stone-mason, who 
is said to be now working on a public building in 
a Mexican city. Penelope, it will be remembered, 
during the long absence of her husband at the 
siege of Troy, kept her importunate suitors at 
bay by telling them she could. give no answer 
until she had finished a shroud. What she wove 
during the day she unravelled at night. Says the 
Times-Herald: 


The city of San Luis Potosi is building a hall 
that will be the eighth wonder of the world. 
Seven years ago a dozen skilled stone-masons 
from Pennsylvania were imported to do the orna- 
mental carving of its front. One Fourth of July 
a member of the party got drunk, and killed a 
Mexican in a barroom brawl. 

He was tried, and condemned to be shot. Then 
arose the certainty that with him in the grave 
there was no one to do the fancy carving on the 
city hall. It was decided to keep him at work, 
and shoot him when he had finished. 

Every day, in summer’s shine and winter’s snow, 
this workman hangs like a fly against the great 
white wall, and pecks away at gargoyles and 
griffins’ heads. A file of soldiers stands in the 
street looking up at him. ° 

His life ends with his job, and they say that 
he is the most deliberate workman ever in 
the Mexican Republic. At the present rate of 
proeress, according to the best obtainable calcu- 
ations, the front of the city hall will be sufficiently 
scrolled and carved about the middle of 1950. 
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Another Hat. 


Sorrow and mirth are often strangely mingled 
at weddings. An unusual instance is reported by 
the Weekly Telegraph: 


At Scotch weddings, some years ago, it used to 
be the custom to batter the hat of the bridegroom 
as he was leaving the house in which the cere- 
— took place. On one of those occasions a 
newly married couple—relatives of the bride- 
groom—determined to carry out the observances 
of this custom to the letter. 

The bridegroom heard them discussing their 
plans, and despatched a mecgscnget to the carriage 
—which stood waiting—with his hat some time 
previous to his departure. Then donning the hat 
of the male relative who had plotted against him, 
he prepared to go out to the carriage. 

No sooner had he got to the door than his hat 
was furiously assaulted, and almost destroyed. 
He walked out of the house amid the laughter of 
the bystanders and entered the vehicle; then, 
taking the battered hat from his head, he threw 
it into the hands of its proper owner, exclaiming: 

“Hey, McDougall, there’s your hat!” and 
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Too Literal. 


In front of a down-town store, not more than a 
thousand miles from Bunker Hill Monument, 
stood one day a pyramid of valises of the peculiar 
type commonly known as “telescopes.” The one 
at the bottom of the pile was very large, and the 
one at the top rather small. 


Surmounting the structure was a card bearing 
this inscription: 


FROM 22 CENTs UP. 


This attracted the attention of a citizen who 
was passing. He stepped inside and said to one 
of the salesmen: 

“I want that largest telescope out there. Here’s 
your twenty-two cents.” 

“That large one will cost you two dollars,” 
replied the salesman. 

“Which one is twenty-two cents?” 

“The top one.” 

“Then why don’t you make your sign read, 
‘From 22 Cents Down?’” retorted the other, 
putting the money back in his pocket and walking 
out with a look of disgust on his face. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. T N 
A RM CAN 
AREA 8 c URI O 
TREASONARROW S 
MAS ON NIOBE 
8 ON OWE 
N 8 
NEW 8s AD 
NOMAD 8 ALAD 
NEMES I 8 LAM I 8 
WASTE DAMON 
DIE DIN 
8 8 


2. 1. Board, bored. 2. Tail, tale. 3. Scent, cent. 
4. Do, dew, due. 5. Bark, barque. 6. Maine, mane, 
main. 7. islet, eyelet. 

3. Ate, late, elate, relate, prelate. 

4. pefaction, rarefaction, satisfaction, petri- 
faction, arefaction, putrefaction, benefaction. 

5. Seowl, cowl, owl. Start, tart, art. Store, 
tore, ore. Stall, tall,all. Trace, race, ace. Relate, 
elate, Jate. Price, rice, ice. Skate, Kate, ate. 
Spin, pin, in. Still, till, ill. Chair, hair, air. 
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pen your door, and open your heart, 

To weicome a stranger-guest, 

And though you have never met, be sure 
To give him your very best. 

Best of your heart and best of your home, 
And best of your thought and deed; 

For he who comes as a stranger, now, 
Can prove you a friend in need. 


| ape a boy and never a girl 
This stranger-guest should despise; 

When once he enters within your gates, 
He is there until he dies, 

And keeps an account of word and act, 
Whatever you say or do; 

And marks every misspent day and hour, 
In calendar strict and true. 


nd many a good he offers you, 

And beautiful gifts to choose, 
But never they come to you again, 

If once these gifts you refuse. 
And how vou welcome this stranger-guest, 

And how vou treat him each day, 
Becomes a blessing or bitter grief 

As you journey on life’s way. 


see the merriment in your eve, 

And the smile upon your face, 

For you are guessing this stranger’s name, 
The stranger who comes apace. 

Haste, haste, to meet him,—lIo, see his hand 
Already upon your gate, 

The youngest son of old Father Time, 
The gallant young Ninety-Eight. 


Julia Zitella Cocke, 
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DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT’S MOTHER.— 
Mrs. Nancy Allison McKinley, mother of the 
President, died at her home in Canton, Ohio, 
December twelfth, at the age of eighty-eight. 

She was ill a little more than 

a week, during most of | 

which time the President | 

watched by her bedside, | 
interrupting his care of her | 
only long enough for a hasty | 
journey to Washington at 
the opening of the session of 
. Congress. Mrs. McKinley’s 
ancestors were Scotch Cove- 

nanters, and she was a 

MRS. MCKINLEY. woman of great simplicity 
and dignity of character. She retained her 
physical and mental faculties up to her last 
illness, and was present at her son’s inaugura- 
tion, on which occasion her unaffected pleasure 
and his devotion to her comfort were equally 
marked. 


Tue ExTeNT OF FILIBUSTERING. — The 
Secretary of the Treasury reports that during 
two years and a half only six American vessels 
are alleged to have successfully landed expeditions 
from the United States in Cuba, and of these all 
but one were small tugs or a pilot-boat. Of sixty 
alleged attempts to land expeditions, forty-three 
were failures, most of them having been frus- | 
trated either by the Treasury Department or by 
our navy. Only four of them. were frustrated | 
by Spain, and the Secretary suggests that if the | 
Spanish patrol of the Cuban-‘coast had been | 
one-half as vigilant as that of our coast by our 
revenue and naval vessels, no men or arms could 
have been landed. In five cases the principals 
in the expeditions have been sentenced to prison 
by our courts. 











CHINESE CONCESSIONS TO GERMANY.—It 
is reported from Peking that the difficulty between 
China and Germany has been practically settled 
by the concession of most of the German demands. 
The area immediately surrounding Kiao-chau 
Bay is set apart exclusively for Germany, and 
the Germans have already entered upon the 
administration of the territory. In the province 
of Shangtung, of which Kiao-chau is the! 
principal port, Germany is given the preference | 
in the development of mines and railroads, though | 
the coneession is said to stop short of the monopoly 
which was demanded. On all the other points 
China yields all that Germany asked. 
| Toe ENGLISH ENGINEERING STRIKE.— | 
The strike and lockout in the English engineering 
trades which began July 13th was still unsettled 
at the middle of December. The Amalgamated | 
Society of Engineers which conducted this move- | 
ment, one aim of which was to secure an 
eight-hour day, had nearly two million-dollars in 
its treasury when the trouble began, but has 
paid out all that money, and more, in pay to the | 
strikers. It has solicited the help of American | 





as well as British and Continental trade organi- 
zations to enable it to prolong the contest. A | 
conference between the engineers and the federa- 
tion of employers was arranged late in November, | 
which ended in the declaration by the employers 
that the eight-hour day was out of the question, | 
and that they must have entire liberty to employ | 
union or non-union men, to put men at machine 
work at prices arranged with the individual 
workman, and to employ as many apprentices as 
they need. The acceptance of these proposals 
would involve the surrender of some of the 
fundamental principles of trade-unionism, and 
they have been rejected by the local unions. 

POLITICAL OFFENCES IN GERMANY.— 
Prosecutions for lése majesté, under which crime 
are grouped all disparaging comments on the 
kaiser, are becoming more numerous in Germany. 
About seven hundred persons were convicted of 
this offence last year. A socialist editor has 
been sent to jail for a jest about the kaiser’s 
trousers; and a young girl has recently received 
a six months’ sentence for criticising the work- 
manship of a printed portrait of the kaiser. 
Persons sentenced for this crime are no longer 
treated as political prisoners, but are put into 
prison garb, their hair is clipped, and they are 
chained like common criminals. 


A QUESTION OF REPRESENTATION.—It 
has been the custom of Congress, for purposes of 
convenience and economy, to group the Central 
American republics, and to send one minister to 
represent our government in two of them. ‘This 
arrangement was followed this year; and Con- 
gress ignored the fact that three of the republics, 
Nicaragua, Honduras and Salvador, had formed 
themselves into the Greater Republic of Central 
America, and constituted a Diet for the conduct 
of diplomatic affairs. Nicaragua therefore refused 
to receive Minister Merry, who is to take up his 
mission in Costa Rica, and it is anticipated that 
Honduras . will adopt the same policy with 
reference to Minister Hunter, who is accredited 
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to Guatemala and Honduras. 
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characteristics of Bible lands, with a complete index of subjects, a concordance, a 


Our Gifts of Watches. 


PeIHESE Fine Watches, with Durable Filled Gold 
Cases, either Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Style, will be 
given IN ADDITION to the regular premiums 
offered for Five New Subscriptions. The offer 
is made only to Companion Subscribers and 
expires on July 1, 1898. The Watch has an 
Expansion Balance, Nickel Movement, Safety Pinion, 
Hinting Case, Seven Jewels, Is Stem Winding and 
Setting, Keeps Good Time and Retails for- $10.00. #2 


**I cannot thank you enough for the lovely watch. It is a little ponte, one far exceeded my expec- 
tations, and is nicer than any of the watches carried by my girl friends.""—Edith A. Steele, Belvoir, Kan. 


“I got the coveted watch, and to say I was satisfied will hardly express it. It was beyond my 
expectations. I did not expect as a one as I got, and I am still at a loss to know how you can give 
so much for so little work. All the one-subscriber premiums were of the very best, and all useful.” 
—C. W. Templeton, Huntersville, South Carolina. 
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Gentiemen’s Watch. Ladies’ Watch. 


DO YOU WANT A WATCH? 


If you do let us know it. We will send you Free our “WATCH-WINNERS’ 
OUTFIT.” With the help of this, thousands of our Subscribers have already 
secured Watches. You can if you really wish one. sets tt ttt tt tt Ue 


Bagster’s Comprehensive Teacher’s 
Bible. A.SPECGAL PREMIUM OFFER. ; 








33 Preteen 











This Bible is strongly bound in durable leather covers, with divinity circuit, 
round corners and gold edge. Size of page,8x6 inches. The Bible is illustrated 
with colored maps. It has also Complete Helps to the study of the Bible, compris- 
ing copious explanatory notes and tables illustrative of Scripture history and the | 


dictionary of proper names. 
Any Companion Subscriber who will send us one new subscriber at $1.75 and 
\5c. additional will be entitled to a copy of this Bible. Send 15c. for the postage.. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Tue RusTING OF PAINTED LRON.—It is 

known that iron, even when carefully covered 
with a coating of paint, still shows a tendency to 
rust.. This has usually been attributed to minute 
cracks in the paint caused by the action of cold 
and heat, under whose influence the iron and the 
paint do not expand and contract equally. But 
experiments in Germany have led to the conclu- 
sion that there is another cause at work, namely, 
that paint, when swollen by moisture, is pervious 
to both water andé gases. Under such circum- 
stances oxidation can take place beneath it. 
Paint that contains the largest possible quantity 
of oil is the best for protecting iron. 
. Tue VALUE OF ANTISEPTICS.—In a recent 
address on the achievements of hygiene, Professor 
Kober, of the Georgetown University, quoted 
the following facts to illustrate what the intro- 
duction of germicides and antiseptic methods has 
accomplished: During the Crimean War many 
more than half the amputations that were 
performed resulted in the death of the patient, 
the exact percentage of mortality being 63.5. 
During the American Civil War the mortality 
from amputation was still 48.7 per cent. Then 
the new methods came to be more and more 
employed, and in 1890 the statisties of amputation 
showed that the mortality was but 6.9 per cent. 

RAIN-GUSHES AND LIGHTNING.— Every- 
bedy has noticed the sudden gushes of rain 
which oceur during thunder-storms. Prof. 
Cleveland Abbe, the meteorologist, has lately 
investigated the connection of these rain-gushes 
with the occurrence of lightning, but the question 
is still left to be decided whether it is the rain 
which brings about the formation of lightning, 
or the lightning which causes the gushes of rain. 
Further information on the subject is desired. 

Minor Uses or ELeEctTrRiciry.—In the 
realm of hygiene, electricity has been applied to 
curing deafness by producing vibrations of any 
desired rate of frequency, which are found, it is 
claimed, to be efficacious in improving the 
hearing power of the partially deaf. In line 
with this is the substitution of an electrie light 
bath for a sun bath, and the production of ozone 
for inhalation by means of the high potential 
(lischarge. For the insect-collector the incandes- 
cent lamp is suggested as a bait or attraction for 
nocturnal lepidoptera and other insects. It is 
proposed to surround the lamps with a globe 
ated with a sticky composition. The light 
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OUR JANUARY CLUB ‘3.; 


Each month it has been growing more and more difficult to supply members of Our History 
Club, owing to the fact that the publishers have objected to allowing so many sets to be distributed at 
our low Club price, which naturally interferes with their own subscription sale at more than double 
the Club figure. For January, indeed, they have 
actually limited our allotment to 500 sets. These 
will be quickly claimed, and we have, on request, 
specially reserved fifty sets. for COMPANION readers. 
Those who apply promptly, mentioning this paper, 
can therefore still secure that great encyclopedia 
of historic learning, the 


Library of 
Universal History 


on our exceptional Club plan — at our low Club 
price and on our easy Club terms of payment. 




















WHAT THIS The three great epochs, Ancient History, Medieval History and Modern History, naturally claim the principal portion of 
GREAT WORK the Library, but nt istory also receives the attention its importance and interest demand, and the record of events is 
brought right down to the present year. The History of Civilization and The P bilosophy of History are more fully treated 

REALLY ({S. thee, in any other work ever published in this country. The Illustrations, from the works of such great artists as Meissonier, 
De Neuville and Doré, are numerous and brilliant, marking the turning points of history, and The Historical Maps (there are 

nearly one hundred of them) are more abundant and accurate than in any other work, native or foreign. In eve ry one of those vital features which con- 

stitute a comprehensive, accurate, instructive and valuable History of the World the Library is simply incomparable. It is the Largest, Latest, Best. 


TOPICS OF The Library resents the ST gathentic history of “The | SEE HOW Alaska is the subject of special treatment, which 





Armenia ASSACTES, Alaskan Boundary includes the history of the gold discoveries in the 
THE DAY. Dispute, ” “The Transvaal Affair,” “The Caban LATE IT IS. Klondike and other regions, with a new double-page 
Revolution,” “* The Revolt in C rete,”’ together with the late Sistory map in four colors, from the latest 8S. Government and Canadian 
of every important nation, all illustrated ‘and explained with a large num- | surveys and reports, showing the different routes to the gold-fields, with 
ber of new portraits, maps and diagrams. photographic reproductions of Alaskan scenes 
President E. Benjamin Andrews, of Brown | Ex-President Cleveland writes: | Dr. 8S. G, A. Brow n , Shippe nsburg, aa writes: 
University, say! “ This history will fill an important place among | My set arrived to-day. [am more than pleased 
* The educahonal “value of the ‘Library of Uni- ublications intended to give wider familiarity wit | withit. Jt should bein ony home and public ean 
saree History’ ts sure to be very great.’ istorical literature.”’ in the land.”’ 
Rev, Francis W. Greene, Phila., Pa., writes: | Dr. W. T. Harris, ( . 8. Commissioner of Edu- |W. W. Lewis, Moorland, Mic h., writes: 
” The PnP es. paper, type and illustrations are cation, writes *The history arrived in good condition. 1 am 


be er bought anything in my life “ Tappreciate highly the importance of stimulating | delighted with tt. 1 would not sell it for double the 
that I om, better ‘pleased with, than 1 am with this set | historical study by the distribution of sucha oateatrs | cost if 1 could not get another set.’ 
of books | work on the subject.”’ 


~ Applications Should be Sent in at Once 


in order to secure one of these Special Sets at the low Club price. 


ou ia CLU B;: gpntrete, fot. the benefit of its members exclusively, 500 sets only of this splendid Library, and is enabled to supply 

hile they last) in three styles of binding at a saving of over 50 per cent. of the regular subscrip- 
Se Ty according to the style selected, besides affording easy terms of ‘payment. Those who enjoy the 
historical and biographical ovucien in the great magazines will thoroughly appreciate the superb L brary of Universal History, and no teacher, 
student, member of a histerical club or occasional reader should fail to investigate our Club offer. there are only 500 sets in all, and as the 
Club must close —— i1- are gone, it is advisable to write at once for full particulars regarding the me and the Club plan and price. The Club 
will also send oy ree an interesting set of poy pages and illustrations, including full-page portraits of Herodotus, Franklin, and President 
McKinley and his C; free an smaller portraits of six great statesmen, also text-page portraits of Queen Victoria, Paul Kriiger, General Weyler, Nansen 
the explorer, with eight reproductions of famous historical scenes, a large folding map of Cuba, a new double-page map of Alaska, photographic re 
productions of Alaskan scenes, and a chart of the Klondike River and its tributaries. Address all communications to 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE HISTORY CLUB, 141 E. 25th Street, N.Y. 
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attracts them, and once they touch the globe, | 


they are secured. 


SuGAR AS CONCENTRATED Foop.—It has | 


been remarked that the negroes in sugar-cane 
regions depend to a considerable extent upon the 


juice of the cane for nourishment. By the use | 


of Mosso’s ergograph, Doctor Harley found that 
sugar promoted muscular power wonderfully. 
On a fasting day it increased his ability to work 
61 to 76 per cent. Taking ordinary meals, he 
found that 8%4 ounces per day increased his 
work capacity 22 to 36 per cent. In these days, 
when athletes are so much inclined to use special 
stimulants for immediate preparation for their 
contests, it might be interesting to try sugar asa 
substitute for the possibly injurious preparations 
sometimes in vogue. 

DISINFECTION OF Books IN PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES.— Experiments with formalin vapor 
as a disinfector of books have proved its efficacy. 
Books infected with scarlet fever and erysipelas 
germs were cxposed under a glass bell jar in 
which a saucer of formalin was placed. Fifteen 
minutes’ exposure to an atmosphere containing 
one three-hundredth of its volume of the vapor 
was sufficient to kill the germs. 

SALT WATER FOR EXTINGUISHING FIRES. 
It is proposed to put in special water-pipes in 
New York for extinguishing fires, the salt water 
to be taken from the river front. It is claimed 
that such pipes would reduce insurance rates so 
largely as to justify their construction. They 
might be so arranged as to be used by the fire- 
extinguishing boats now employed to protect 
buildings on the water-front from conflagration. 
The aggregate value of buildings and property 
between Chambers Street and 14th Street, New 
York, is put at $500,000,000. A five per cent. 
reduction on the insurance rates on such property 
would be enough to lay many blocks of the 
proposed water-mains. 

ELECTRIC TRACTION ON CANALS.—Experi- 
ments in this direction have been in progress in 
France. One method is to have an electric 
tricycle—the “‘electrie horse,” as it is called— 
move along the tow-path, actuated by double 
trolley, there being’of course no possibility of 
using the ground for a return circuit, owing 
to the absence of rails. Aloe fibre tires are 
used. Another system involves the mounting of 
an electrically driven propeller on the rudder at 
its rear lower corner. It is actuated by current 
from overhead trolley connections. The govern- 
ment concession allows a speed of about 354 miles 
per hour in the straight reaches, and 1% miles on 
bends and critical places. 
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WE are the Se between 
a large manufacture of fine 
Mackintosh Garments and the 
people who wear them. 
The Garment we here offer is 
Tailor-Made from a High-Grade 
durable material — Navy Blue. 











cago. Ifyou have in 
SEARS.ROEBUCK & CO. (inc. ) SHEA 


HOW TO EARN 
AGOLD WAICH 


UST go among your friends and sell a mixed 
order amounting in total to 50 lbs. of 


Baker’s Teas, Etc., 


for a Gold Watch and a Chain, Stem Wind and 
Pendant Set, Waltham or Elgin works, fully war- 
ranted. Watch in two sizes for Ladies and one 
size for Gentlemen, open face or hunting case 

5 lbs. for a Boys’ ‘Bicycle or Girls’ Bicycle; 200 
bs. for a Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s High-Grade Bicy- 
cle; 50 Ibs. for a Decorated Dinner Set; 25 Ibs. 
for a Solid Silver Watch and Chain, or a Deco- 
rated Tea Set, or an Onyx Banquet Lamp, or an 
Autoharp, Guitar or Mandolin; 22 Ibs. for a Type- 
writer; 30 Ibs. for a Shot Gun; 15 lbs. for a Rifle; 
10 Ibs. for a Solid Gold Ring; 8 Ibs. for a pair of Barney 
& Berry Skates; 15 Ibs. for a pair of Lace Curtains; 90 
Ibs. for a Sewing Machine; 13 Ibs. for a Toilet Set; 
Cameras 5 lbs., 10 Ibs. and 30 Ibs. each. 

DEAR MR. BAKER: I write to say I have always 
been well pleased with your goods. They are of good 
value for the money and your premiums are grand. 
I want to say the Gola Watch I got last September for 
a 50-lb. order is splendid. It has never weesed 2 






























A better one could not be de- 
sired. This grade is sold all over 
the country at $8.00 per gar- 
ment. For the next 30 days we 
will deliver one to any address 
in the U.S. for $5.00. In order- 
ing do not fail to give your bust 
measure and length required. 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Mail your address for catalogue, etc. 
AAAAANANANARANALA SAS. W. G. BA K E R Or ) SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


minute and I wound and started it just as you sent 
to me and have carried it ever since with the satiats 2 tion I speak of; also the toilet 
set and curtains are very nice and now I will soon be +“ 2 pectses another premium, as 
I now have 126 lbs. to my credit. Sincerely, Mrs. L. A. M We pay all charges if cash is sent with order. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the ee 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for #1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail 
Shoule be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to Co so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

. Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








WHOOPING - COUGH. 


HOOPING-COUGH is a disease 
Ae that usually attacks children 
only, but as is true of most 
so-called children’s diseases, 
this is not because of any 
special constitutional predis- 
position in children. The dis- 
ease is exceedingly contagious, and so most 
people catch it in infancy or childhood, but 
susceptibility to it is preserved through adult life, 
and even the aged may have it if they have 
escaped it in earlier life. 

Adults present the same symptoms as children, 
but in a less severe form, and with less liability 
to the complications that may make the disease 
dangerous to children. 

Some people think that whooping-cough is 
inevitable, and acting on the theory that the child 
had better catch it and be done with it, they 
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as to be scarcely visible to the naked eye, and 

were all enclosed in a basket of the size of an 
| ordinary peppercorn. | 
| In 1578 a London locksmith constructed a lock | 
made up of eleven different pieces of metal, and 


i | when it was finished and the key attached, the | 
“| whole weighed but one grain. 


Furthermore, he | 
| made a chain of gold, consisting of forty-three 
| links, and when he had fastened this to the lock 
| and key, he put one end of the chain round the 

neck of a flea, and found that the insect was able 
| to draw with ease both chain and lock. 

It is no little compliment to say that our modern 
craftsmen can rank with such workers as these. 





ASSUMPTION CORRECTED. 


The travelling American must expect to be 
“taken down” occasionally in the Old World, | 
when his love for his own country leads him, after 
the manner of all patriotic travellers, to vaunt it a 
little. An amusing instance of this kind is related 
by a correspondent of the New York Evening 
Post, writing of a visit to Greyfriars’ churchyard 
at Edinburgh. 


The sexton was a man of Aberdeenshire, and | 
took pleasure in showing the visitor the grave of 
Dunean Ban Macintyre, a Gaelic t, and in 
interpreting the Gaelic inscription on it, as if it 
were the chief glory of his charge. His heart was 
in the Highlands, plainly. The visitor had been 
at Greyfriars’ before, and said to the sexton, as 
the old man pocketed his fee: } 

“TI have seen your Highlands since I was here 


“Oh!” said he, with inimitable Highland inflec- | 
tion. “And had ye never bene there before?” 

“No, I have never been in Scotland before. I 
live in America.” | 

“Oh! ’Tis a graund country that.” 

“America? It is, indeed!” 

The old man looked up in utter surprise. “Nay, 
nay,” he said, impatiently, “the ands! A 
graund country!” 








AUSTRALIAN PLUCK. 


Life on the frontiers of civilization is favorable 
| to the development of patient endurance of what | 
cannot be helped, and that is about what is meant 
| by the good old word pluck. A good example of 
| this quality is cited by the author of “A Colonial 

Tramp.” 

All Australian boys are taught the necessit 
of guarding oa ap snake-bites, and the method | 
of treating them. Two little fellows, six and 
eight years old, had gonesinto the bush to play. | 
The smaller one, chasing a rabbit into a hole, | 
pushed in his hand and brought it back quickly 
with the head of a most venomous snake attached 
to one of the fingers. 

“Quick, Charley!” he cried, putting down his 
hand onastump. “Chop off my finger—the snake 
has bitten it.” 

Charley, without hesitation, lifted his axe and 
chopped off not only the damaged finger but two 
others as well. Then the boys ran into town, over 
a mile distant, to a chemist, who plunged: the 
bleeding stumps into the orengess ammonia and 
afterward dressed the hand. Think of that, my 
stanch young fellow, and then try the effect of 
ammonia on a little scratch. 





neglect the precautions which they take to guard | 
against diphtheria and other serious diseases. | 
But apart from the chance that the present | 
exposure may be the last, and that the child may 
thus escape the disease altogether, this fact that 
there is less danger as the patient grows older 
should encourage parents to protect children as 
far as possible from the danger of contagion. 

It is usually easy to recognize well-developed 
whooping-cough by means of the characteristic 
“whoop,” but this is not always so, for the whoop 
may be absent entirely, or it may be present in 
other affections in which violent and protracted 
coughing fits oceur. 

The first symptoms are merely those of a 
moderately severe cold on the chest. The child 


is possibly a little feverish and out of sorts, the | 


appetite is poor, the tongue is perhaps slightly 
coated, and there is a distressing cough. This 
cough does not yield to ordinary remedies, but 


grows wearse and worse, being especially trouble- | 


some at night. 
At first there is nothing peculiar about the 


cough, but by and by it takes on a spasmodic | 
character and the disease declares itself. The | 


cough consists of a series of short, sharp barks, 
expelling more and more air from the lungs, and 
there is no interruption to allow of a breath being | 
taken. The face gets blue, and it seems as if the | 
child must surely suffocate, when suddenly the | 
barking stops and the sufferer draws a long, 
deep breath, accompanied with a crowing sound, 
the “‘whoop.” 

While there is no remedy that will certainly 
cure whooping-cough, there is much that the 
physician can do for the patient’s relief, and for 
this reason, and because of possible complications, 
the child should always be under a @bhysician’s 
care as long as the symptoms of the disease last.. 


——_@—__——_ 


DELICATE WORKMANSHIP. 


The art of delicate microscopic workmanship is 
not yet dead. Nothing made in older times could 


COULD DO WITHOUT “SHON.” 


Mr. L., a good-natured German, was the 
proprietor of a clothing business in a country | 
town. He had in his employ one John 8., whom 
he had advanced from cash-boy to head clerk. 
Since his promotion John had several times asked 
for an increase of salary, and each time his 
request had been granted. One morning he again 
appeared at the old merchant’s desk with another 
request for an increase of ten dollars a month. 


| “Wy, Shon,” said Mr. L., “I dink I bays you 
pooty vell alretty; vat for I bays you any 
more?” 
“Well,” replied Jobn, confidently, “I am your 
ee help here. I know every detail of the | 
usiness, and indeed, I think that you could not 
| get along without me.” 

“Is dot so? Vy, Shon, vat vould I do suppose 
you vas to die?” 

“Well, I suppose that you would have to get 
along without me then.” 

The old Teuton took several whiffs from his big 
pipe and finally said: 

“Vell, Shon, I guess you petter gonsider your- 
self dead.” 





HOW MANY COMMANDMENTS ? 


According to a writer in Household Words, a 
father in Scotland who wishes to present his 
infant for baptism is expected to pass a slight 
examination in the Shorter Catechism. 


One day a collier went to his minister to bespeak 
him for the christening of his child | 

“How many commandments 
minister. | 

“Twenty,” rejoined the collier, who was forth- 
with sent back to pursue his studies in elementary 
theology. On his way he met a brother miner, 
who was going to the minister on a similar 
errand, 

“How — commandments hae ye, Jock?” 
oes the first. 

“Ten. 





“Oh! you needn’t trouble him wi’ ten; I offered 
him twenty the while, but he wasna satisfied.” | 





be more attractive than the work done not very | 
long ago by a jeweller of Turin. The story of this | 
marvellous production, as told by a London news- 
paper, is fascinating. | 

The work is a tugboat, fashioned out of a single 
pearl. The sail of the boat is of beaten gold, | 
studded with diamonds, and the binnacle light at | 
the prow is a perfect ruby. An emerald forms 
the rudder, and the stand upon which the boat is 
mounted is a slab of the whitest ivory. 

The entire weight is less than half an ounce, | 
but when we come to the question of value we | 
find that we have got beyond the microscopic. | 
The maker values his work at five thousand | 
dollars. | 

This bit of craftsmanship surely deserves to 
rank with some of the older wonders, though they 
were marvellous enough. Sixteen hundred ivory 
dishes were made by one Oswald Northingerus, 
and exhibited before Pope Paul V. These dishes | 
were perfect in every respect, but were so small 








THE RETORT READY. 


A bustling agent for a patent churn invaded the 
office of a busy merchant one day and proceeded 
to deliver his lecture. 


“One moment, please,” said the merchant. 
a. A ask to whom I am indebted for this | 
vis 


The caller produced his card. It contained the 
inscription: “Barton Zebulon Day, Agent for 
Cosmopolitan Novelty pee oy A 

The man of business studied the card a moment. | 
Then he looked up. 
“T am honored oy your call, Mr. Barton Zebulon 
Day,” he said, with a genial smile, “but this is 


also my B. Z. Day. Good day 





Sitter (jocosely)—“I suppose you want me to 
look pleasant.” rtist —“Unless you prefer a 
perfect likeness.”—Eachange. | 


net 4 to 6 per cent. 
| mation on application. Correspondence invited. 
A. CG. FROST & CO., Bankers, CHICAGO. 


HEATING STOVES 
dot ard to 


Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Adv. 
—__ ~~ _— 


For the Throat use “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”’ 
They are unrivalled for the alleviation of all Throat 
irritations caused by cold or use of the voice. (Adv. 


comprises 100 pp. of descriptive matter of 30 varieties 
of poultry and instructions for making the most money 
out of them. Tells how tocombine poultry and garden- 
ing. Treats of plans for houses, recipes for diseases, 
ete. Sent to anv address «yy for oo 
JOHN BAUSCHER, Jr., Box 67, Freeport, Ill. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Bonds issued by Cities, Counties or States are as 
safe when carefully selected as Government bonds, 
¥ h_ bonds in denominations of 
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TRY IT FREE 


30 in your own home and 
save $10 to $25. No money in advance. 
$60 Ken Machine for 


(Made 


Machinefor - $19.50 
by us) $8, $11.50, $15 
a styles. All attachments 


Add: ese (im fall 
ress 
164 West Van Bures St ° 


A WONDERFUL TALKING MACHINE. 


Perfection has at last surely been reached in talking 
machines. The latest and most perfect machine has 
just come out, It is loud and clear and reproduces 
— own or any voice over and over 3; speeches 

rom the most noted statesmen, songs from the 








world’s eatest singers, music from the greatest 
bands. The price of this wonderful machine is but 
$10.00 and it affords a wonderful opportunity for those 


ublic entertainments. This machine 
is now controlled by, and catalogue and full particulars 
can from, SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co., Chicago, 
for a book telling all about it. 
Mention Youth’s Companion. 


or Watch, Clock, or Toilet Set 
with 20 pounds COCKATOO TEAS 
and a handsome present with 
every pound. Send for new illus- 
trated Premium an ce-List. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
COMPANY, 31 & 33 Vesey Street, 
New York, P. 0. Box 289. 


$5. SUNART JR. 
“*So Simple a Child Can Operate It.’’ 


yom Two sizes, 

same price, 
including 
one double 
plate holder 


who wish to give 
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“Look Pleasant Now.” 
Sunart Cameras from #5 to 8100. 28 Styles. 
Send two-cent stamp for catalogue. 
SUNART PHOTO CO., 28 Aqueduct St.,Rochester,N.Y. 
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BAG-PUNCHING ‘igtrating of all exercises, 


The MOLINE ‘oO is 
oy attached to any wall t in- 

eho same and is adjustable in height 
without changing the cord. 


Price, with bag, $10.00. 
Catalogue of all Athletic Sports Free. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., N. Y., Chicago, Phila., Wash. 


NO MORE DARNING. 


Racine Feet, 10c. 


Can be sewed on the legs of stockings, 
making as £ as new. Just the foo 
of the stoc —- triple heel and toe. 
Fast black, or bleached white. Cheap- 
er than darning, and by reversing 
knee doubles the wear. 
If your dealer does not 
handle them, order direct. 
‘ Sizes 5to10. Sizes 8} to 10 

are suitable for ladies’ hose, and are finer gauge. Cot- 
cents. Merino 
25 cents. Also 
S, 20 cents 













ton, 10 cents per yy — for 


Wool, 15 cents per pa wo pairs for 
Our CHILDREN’S “IRON” STOCKIN 
per pair, three pairs for 50 cents. 


If any further information is desired, send for Cata- 
logue with cuts and mailing card for remittance. 


Racine Knitting Company, Dept. D, Racine, Wis. 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


ILET 


The only Talcum Powder 

a national reputation 
as a perfect Toilet requi- 
site Trade Mark 


tee of absolute purity. 

. Take no substitutes, which 
are liable to do harm. For 

sale everywhere or muiled on 
receipt of 25c. (F 


ree Sample.) 
GERHARD MENNEN CAL J. 


CO., Newark, N. 














G@RESCE | 
BICYCLES 


The Popular Wheel | - 


at the Standard \«. 
Price and no Better 



















Wheel at any Price. 2 
Crescent Catalogue Free. 
: WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
§ Chicago. “ mop Sat | 
WatchChain 
For & “Por one 


day’s work.” 






We send this Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also Chain and Charm 
to Boys and Girls for selling 
14g dozen packages of Bluine 
at 10 cents per package. Send 
your full address by return 
mail and we will forward the 
Bluine, post-paid, and _a large Premium List. This is 
an American Watch, Nickel-Plated Case, Open Face, 
Heavy Beveled Crystal. Itis guaranteed to Keep Accu- 
rate Time, and with proper care should last Ten Years. 


BLUINE COMPANY, Box 105, Concord Junc., Mass. 








The Sun Paste Stove Pol- 
ish is larger in quantity and 
as much better in quality 
than any other as our old 
reliable RISING SUN Stove 
Polish in Cakes is better 
than any other dry polish. 
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GROCERS 


ASK FoR’SUN PASTE”anp Don't 
BE FOOLED BY ANY OTHER. 
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highest requirements. 


hae ye?” asked the | For Waist or Skirt. Percaline, Silesia or Sateen. They are positively 
unchangeable and of superior quality. 


Fast Black Linings 
Will Not Crock. 








Inexpensive, yet fill the 


Look for ‘‘ Nubian Fast Black’’ on every yard. 





Trade- Mark, Reg. 


NEARSILK 


for Waist Lining. 


Closely resembles the best quality lining silks. 
Yard wide, double fold. 


Strong enough 
AT ALL, DEALERS. 
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quieter, 
Saves 


and 


much rubbing. 

Saves temper. 

water for cleaning, use Pearline with it 

_ 

the children help. They enjoy cleaning 
557 


“My busy day” 


when house-cleaning sets in. 


If you do it in the hard-working, bustling 
way, €very man, woman, and child wants to 
get under cover. 
nobody's troubled. Not even you your- 
self. Pearline house-cleaning is quicker, 


Do it with Pearline, and 


sooner through with, easier. 
Saves paint. 
Wherever you can use 


get the best work. And let 


with Pearline. 
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How | Captured a Deserter. 


About seven miles down Boston Harbor, on 
one of the numerous small islands that dot the 
bay, is built Fort Warren, whose gray granite 
walls add gloom to the lonesome place. 

Reveille had just sounded on the morning of 
the 22d of December. The weather had been 
intensely cold for a few days, and in the harbor 
occasional floating cakes of ice were seen. 

The roll-calls were over and the men, as yet 
but half-awake, were quickly dispersing to their 


various squad rooms, when the loud challenge of | 


the sentinel caught the attention of every one. 

“Halt 1 

Then there was a short silence. 

“Halt!’’ and the sharp report of a rifle fol- 
lowed. 

By common impulse all rushed in the direction 
of the shot, and were just in season to see a flying 
figure plunge into the icy water of the bay and 
strike out strongly in the direction of the channel. 
The fort’s boat was on the other side of the 
island, so the men stood on the shore gazing 
helplessly at their comrade, who seemed to be 
going to certain death. 

“No man. can stand such cold water,” they 
groaned; “and he will soon be taken with a 
cramp.”’ 

On went the swimmer, with powerful strokes, 
forcing himself rapidly through the water, while 
a strong tide was carrying him out to sea. 

Half a mile below the fort was a schooner 
lazily hoisting its sails. The swimmer was 
apparently trying to reach it. Anxiously the 
men watched him as he approached it, until 
finally, with a sigh of relief, they saw him hauled 
over the side. 

A few minutes later the sergeant of the guard 
reported to the officer of the day: 

“Sir, a prisoner escaped from the guard at 
reveille 'roll-call and has swum out to a schooner 
which is now standing down the harbor.” 

The officer of the day quickly transmitted the 
report to the commanding officer of the post, 
who at once sent an orderly to the city to make 
inquiries about the schooner. 

In a remarkably short time, the orderly was 
again standing before the commanding officer, 
heels together and as stiff asa ramrod. Witha 
military salute he reported : 

“Schooner Mary Johnson, sir; bound for 
Machiasport, Maine, sir; from thence to St. 
Andrews, Canada, sir.” 

At the time of this occurrence I was the junior 
officer at Fort Preble, near Portland, Maine. I 
had just finished my supper, when I heard a 
knock on my door. 

“Come in!” I called. An orderly entered. 

“The commanding officer presents his compli- 
ments, and desires to see the lieutenant at once, 
a.” 

I was soon in the presence of the commanding 
officer. 

“A prisoner escaped from Fort Warren this 
morning,” he said, “‘and is on a schooner bound 
for Machiasport, and from thence to St. Andrews. 
I have received telegraphic orders to send an 


officer to intercept the deserter at Machiasport, | 


before he can escape into Canada. Will you | 
undertake it?’ 

A request of a commanding officer is equivalent | 
to a command, so I had no choice. However, a 
duty with a spice of adventure in it was pleasing, 
rather than otherwise, so that I promptly replied 
that I would undertake it. 

After he had given me more of the details and 
a parting warning, “Be careful, for a deserter 
is a dangerous man,” I left his office. 

I packed a small hand-bag, thrust my revolver 
in my pocket and caught the eleven o’clock train 
going east. At nine next morning I arrived 
at Ellsworth, the nearest railroad station to 
Machiasport. Here I engaged a cutter to drive 
me across the sixty miles of country which 
separated the two places. 

During the drive I had plenty of time to think 
over the problem, what to do with the deserter if 
I captured him, and how to get him safely back 
to Fort Warren. It was a long journey, and 
since the man in my charge was a desperate 
character who had already made a daring escape 
from the guard, it would require the most careful 
watching to prevent him from’ playing a similar 
trick on me. 

I finally decided on a plan by which I hoped 
to lana the deserter at Fort Warren before he 
suspected that he was captured. 

It was quite dark when we reached Machias- 
port. After learning that the schooner had not 
yet arrived, I went to my hotel, to get some much 
needed rest. In the morning I was informed 
that the schooner had arrived during the night 
and was alongside of the wharf, discharging her 
cargo. 

I sent a note to the captain, requesting an 


interview, and before long we were closeted | 


together in tiny room. 
When he learned who I was I saw a look of 
anxiety come over his face. That encouraged 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


me not a little for I had determined to make an 
attempt to “‘bulldoze’”’ him. 

“‘Where do you go from here?” I inquired. 

“To St. Andrews,” he replied. 

“Have you business there?’ 

“T have the contract to carry a small cargo to | 
Bo_ton. I have to go there for another cargo, 
and by taking the cargo from St. Andrews I will 
make a little money on the return trip.” 

“How much will you make on your St. 
Andrews trip?” 

“Not much; maybe one hundred and fifty 
dollars, but I am a poor man, and cannot let any 
chance slip.” 

I saw my prospects brighten, so I suddenly 
changed the conversation and said, ‘You have a 
deserter from Fort Warren on your schooner.” 

Again the anxious look came over his face as 
he protested that he did not know that the man 
was a deserter. 

“Now, captain,” I said, “I want you to give | 
up your trip to St. Andrews and return from 
here to Boston, and take me as a passenger.” 

He started to interrupt me with a refusal, but 
without giving him time, I continued : 

“By delivering up the deserter at Fort 
Warren you will receive sixty dollars from the 
government. Then you will be required as a 
witness before a court martial, for which you will 
be paid, for fees, expenses and mileage, about 
two hundred dollars more. Will that not more 
than repay you for giving up your trip to St. 
Andrews ?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “but it does not seem fair 
to give up a man who has come to me for aid.” 

I saw that he was wavering, so I drove home 
my last nail: 

“You would not hesitate to give up a convict 
who had escaped from jail, would you? This 
man was a prisoner, and by deserting from the 
service of his country has broken his oath and so 
put himself on a level with convicts. Besides,” 
I added, slowly, “if you don’t go back with me I 
will have you arrested for aiding a deserter to 
escape.” This thoroughly frightened him. 

“T will go with you,” he replied, and a load 
was lifted from my shoulders. 

As soon as the cargo was discharged we set 
sail. The deserter was not enough of a sailor to 
notice that the schooner was headed for Boston, 
instead of for Canada. 

Before daylight the next morning we were 
alongside the dock at Fort Warren, and while 
the deserter was still sleeping I reported my 
arrival to the commanding officer. 

The officer of the day, with a patrol of the 
guard, accompanied me to the schooner, which 
we reached just as the reveille gun woke the 
sleeping post. 

The deserter sprang from his bunk, but started 
back in amazement on seeing himself surrounded 
by familiar faces and uniforms. Escape was 
hopeless; he was again a prisoner, instead of 
being free in Canada. 

The look of malignant hatred he gave me as 
the guard took him from the schooner made 
me all the more thankful that I had employed 
stratagem instead of force in effecting his capture. 

With a sigh of relief I saw the barred door of 
the guard-house locked behind him. My duty 
was done; I had captured my deserter. 

J. C. W. Brooks, 
ist Lieutenant, 14th Artillery. 


Almanacs. 





The Boston Transcript gossips about several 
famous almanacs : 


The most valuable almanac ever made is in the 
British Museum, and is priceless. It is believed 
to be at least three t yéearsold. Thedays 
are written in red ink on papyrus, in columns, 
and under each is a figure, followed by three 
characters signifying the probable state of the 
weather for that day. 

The most elaborate almanac in the world is 
that issued by the Chinese government, in twelve 
thick volumes, which gives full information as to 
the lucky times and places for performing the 
acts of every-day life. 

The “ Nautical Almanac” costs the British 
nation £3,942 a year. ‘The most curious calendar 
at present in use is that of the natives of Central 
America, where the months have only twenty 
days and these are named after animals. Among 

most modern European ones the “Almanac de 
Gotha” has in continuous circulation 
upward of one hundred and thirty-five years. 


~~ 
> 





Unfortunate Combination. 


Dr. Levi Bull, an Episcopal clergyman of 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, who died about 
the middle of the present century, used to tell the 
story of a man and his wife who bore the name 
of Frog, who presented themselves just at church 
time one Sunday morning to have their baby 
baptized. 

There was no time for nay egg and the 
couple were called up to the font at the end of 
| the morning service for the ceremony. 
| “Name this child,” said the doctor. 

“We name it after you, sir,’”’ whispered the 


woman. 
“Oh, but I remember om named the last one 
also in a whisper. 


Levi,”’ said the doctor, 
ow ell, sir, call him after your other name, 
then,” said the woman, much flurried. 
good doctor, 'all —— christened 





And the 
|the baby “Bull,” the peculiar combination of 
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666 Washington St., cor. Beach, Boston, Mass. 


Champion Stove Clay. 


Save your stove by puttix 
— or repairing the olc 
Champ on Stove Clay. 
reaper, handier and better 
men the old style brick lin- 
It is a mixture of pow- 
dered fire clays and 
Plumbago,. Mix with 
water and apply like 
Mortar and Cement. 
& Any one can use it. It 
saves time, labor and 
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For the 
Skin. 


Tuberose 
Jelly .—-- 


not only e ures Chapped Hands and makes the 
Skin Soft and Fresh, but is the Only Reli- 
able Sere for Salt Rheum and all Skin 
Diseases. Absolutely harmless. 


Gentlemen Should Use it After Shaving. 
For Sale by Dealers, or by Mail, 35c. 


Trial Tube, FREE. 


Rust & Richardson Drug Co., Boston. 
Agents for United States. 
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STYLE E, 


Especial attention is respectfully called 
to the new scales and styles in Upright 
and Baby Grand Pianofortes just intro- 
duced by Mason & Hamlin Co. These 
instruments embody importanti improve- 
ments in construction, which render 
them artistic pianos of the foremost rank. 


inspection Respectfully invited. 


Chand Sguité 


(New Eng!ind Representatives.) 


146 Boylston Street, BOSTON. 
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ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


“SALADA” 


Ceylon Tea. 
| REFRESHING. 50c.1b. DELICIOUS. 


Sold Only in Lead Packets. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS, 


CHAPIN & ADAMS, 206 State St., BOSTON. 


A NEW YEAR’S GIFT 
that will please the baby 
is a box of famous 


Baby 
Educators. 


They answer the purpose 
of a Teething Ring and 
areatthe same time nour- 
ishing and satisfying. 
gists and Grocers. 
mt, IN A BOX. 
Dealers. 25c. by 
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FOR THE STUDY OF 


ELOCUTION, 


and Dramatic Action. 
SPECIAL SIX MONTHS’ COURSE. 





Pupils trained for TEACHERS 

and fitted for the PLATFORM. 

To enable you to decide whether you have 

_ | Special talent or not, we omer you two weeks’ in- 
struction during January FREE. et Bureau 


and Advanced School of Elocution, 175 aremont 
Street, Boston. Cail or send for ANN OUNCE MENTS 








NEW DATES FREE. 


About every one wants new dates January rst, 


when their old calendars get out of date. If 


your grocer cannot give you one of . 


SLADE’S | 3 
1898 Calendars 


send us a stamp and the end-piece off a package 
of Slade’s Spices or piece of the label from 
a can and we will send you one. . ; 


D. & L. SLADE COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 











PriZe ever. Package | 


Ad 


The 
Best ‘ 
Wash- r 
ing { 
Powder 
for 
Clothes, 
Dishes, 
Silver- 
ware, 
Win- 
dows, 
etc., etc. 


I2c. 


A Package, 
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Pee ddd 


THOse. SBMReom & CO., 
Sew sSEeereeD, wees. 


+ 





YOUR GROCER SELLS IT. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
Thos. Hersom & Co., New Bedford,-Mass. p 


saxWe give premiums for Sapone W rappers. ‘ 
Send for Premium List, FR 











SAVE YOUR MONEY ! 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine 


WITH FULL SET OF 
ATTACHMENTS .... 


Only 
$19.00. 


Delivered FREE East of 
Colorado. 





Warranted for Five Years. 
funded if not satisfactory. 


Money re- 
Why pay $35 
or $40 for a Sewing Machine when one of 
equal merit can be purchased for only $19? 


Send for Descriptive Circular of the New 
Companion Sewing Machine. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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PHO OOO LOE SS ee ee ee oe 


An Old Remedy for Weak Lungs. 3} All For Fifteen Cents. 


Minute Gelatine requires no | We will sell you for 15 cents 
Weh hi : ff soaking, as it dissolves in stamps one full pack- 
e have nothing new to offer you. instantly in hot liquid. ot IN THe age of Minute Gel- 


We have no desire to experiment on you. Its jellifying power ot atine, one Receipt 
For many, many years petroleum oil has been called by and purity are un- a Book and Coffee 


. . . . . S _ 3.9 Ss . , 
those acquainted with its virtues “‘the greatest healing ore a by ae yy. . 6 poon like cut 


remedy inthe world.” hincleed: Mdht ta 
Everybody is familiar with the uses of this oil in its these qualities 

crude form. For generations it has been known as the best the convenient 
remedy for bruises, inflamed joints, and as an external way ‘in which 
} application for soreness in the chest, sore throat, etc. pe Br Poe.) 
We have simply taken this old remedy, removed every- measuring, and 


thing useless and harmful from it, and retained only its best we challenge the i y & | 

medicinal properties. weet to ponies SSS | 227, Send as perksge: 
on ae Teen eee : : a better jelly and in sre if not perfectly satis- 
[hen we artificially digest the oil, to make it the more ice Gili inti taiaes ta ictons-dér ovale ie ee 


easily borne by sensitive stomachs ; add the hypophosphites made from Minute Gelatine. | will refund your money. Address, 


Pere Met ae roe WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 


e e € 
Anbdiers?"m Emulsion | To Make Hens Lay 


daily with their food a small quantity of 


SHERIDAN’S CONDITION POWDER. 
There is no secret about it. We tell you everything MD get Mtl eaeerineg of kde et Feary 
yagi os, Be: see Blor fe taige Dis cas Qi 00 Bis ae Bo Repro pd 


; If there is anything about it you cannot understand, it is © or Soe anne, Bao eeey 
its great power over coughs, colds, bronchitis, and all affec- is 
tions: of the throat and lungs. 

Its pleasant taste makes it just as useful for the children 
as for the oldest in the family. For them all it heals inflamed 
throats, congested lungs, and strengthens all the parts belong- 
ing to the breathing apparatus. 

It cures bronchitis. It is always indicated in consump- 
tion; curing some and relieving all. 


Each package makes 
% gallon Jelly, and 
is divided into four 
equal parts. . .. 











Sold by all druggists. soc. and $1.00. If you are interested in our Emulsion, send us 
Angier Chemical Co., your name and address ard we will mail you free a 
Allston District, Boston. copy of our book entitled, ‘Building a New Body.” 
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: DR. RA WHITE SOAP. 


Made with Whites of Eggs and Sweet Cream. 


Positively equal to any, and superior to most 25=-ct. soaps. _ A trial will convince. Nothing Else Like It. 
10 Cents a Cake. 30 Cents a Box (3 Cakes). $1.00 a Dozen. 


Copyright, 1897, by Charles F, Miller, 
A PHOTOGRAVURE of this beautiful picture (without advertising), 12x 19 inches, suitable for framing, sent 
on receipt of three hig. 2 mg from Egg White Soap and 3 cents for postage. This picture could not be pur- 
chased at art stores for less than $1.00. 

This soap leaves a sweet, refined odor, best French perfumes being used; and, owing to its solidity, will 
outlast two cakes of ordinary soap. 





Full-size cake sent on receipt of 10 cents. Box-(3-cakes), 30 Cents. One dozen ‘cakes $1.00, express paid. Send-us‘your dealer’s 
name-and we will see that he keeps it. Don’t fail to try it. 


CHARLES F. MILLER, Lancaster, Pa., U.S. A. 


BOSTON, 189 State Street. NEW YORK, 73 Murray Street. PHILADELPHIA, 45 North Front Street. 
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